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A GREY DAY. 


BY ELLA WOODWARD FOOTE 
A drifting fog, blown in from sea— 
A sudden blankness in the sky ; 
In motionless uncertainty 
Familiar outlines lie. 


A formless, grey, dividing bar 
Athwart the steadfast mountain creeps, 
And unsubstantial summits far 
Float in imagined deeps. 
Swayed by irresolute winds, it lifts 
Then falls again, inert, supine, 
Levels the distant peaks, and shifts 
The vague horizon line. 


ANSWERED. 


BY NORA MAY FRENCH 


The morn crept in and found her dead, 
The morn crept in upon our tears ; 


"Oo 
“Oo 


life of idle days !’’ we said, 
short young life of wasted years ! 


That Death should close the laughing eyes, 
And still the lips before we knew 


If 


through her girlhood’s mysteries 


Shone aught of purpose strong and true.’’ 


The Spring came to her where she slept— 
‘‘In flowers her nature blooms,’’ we thought ; 

For slender daisies round her crept, 

Gay, with her careless beauty fraught. 

But strange ! we saw them with a start, 

We saw, and as we looked, we knew— 

For there above the girlish heart, 
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ith upturned faces, Pansies grew. 








































PAINTING THE FIRST AMERICANS. 
BURBANK’S INDIAN PORTRAITS. 


¢é On: is long ’’—and artists are often quite the reverse. 
But being short of money is not half so pernicious 
as being short of wit; and the ground-floor diffi- 
culty of too many American painters is that they are sheep- 
like, whose most acute sense is that of following. A shadow 
could just as easily get up and walk away from the man who 
casts it,.as some of them could strike out for themselves. A 
politician goes to conventions only once a year or so; but 
some painters go to the conventions at the outset and never 
get back. Having achieved some recognition — their key to 
the doors of success—they promptly fall in behind the proces- 
sion of anemic ambitions who flock abroad to paint the South 
of France about half as well as a Frenchman of precisely the 
same endowment can do it—because Ae understands the 
country, and they do not. They are enough limited in their 
styles; but their worst handicap is their almost utter lack of 
originality in theme. They reproduce, world without end, the 
old tired landscapes, the overworked figures and faces, to which 
they can give nothing new save each the little transparent 
varnish of his individuality. Doubtless if some philanthro- 
pist would assemble in some vast gallery a classified exhibit of 
the poverty of artists in subject—all the ‘‘ Spring ’’ and ‘‘Rev- 
erie’ and ‘‘Sunset’’ pictures ; all the guesswork landscapes 
and taxidermist portraits ; all the usual ‘‘art product ” of our 
painters, each sort in a hall by itself—doubtless people would 
begin to realize the ghastly sameness, the imitation, the lack 
of originality, which mark the profession. There would be 
thousands of each class—thousands of the same sort of land- 
scapes, thousands of the same sort of faces. You could tell 
t’other from which, it is true. Even in the same pod, the peas 
are really distinguishable, if you look hard enough. But the 
striking thing about the whole exhibition would be the deadly 
poverty of invention, the apparent inability to find subjects 
which had not been worn threadbare. Yet this is not a partic- 
ularly monotonous world, if the artists would but see it. 

And the artists who do see it are at once distinguished amid 
the ruck. They stand far above the drifters and imitators who 
‘* paint as well’’ but cannot see anything new to paint. Asa 
rule, too, the men who have this sense and originality have 
uncommon ability as well. 

Everyone knows that Remington is famous and successful 
because he found a new field. Everyone knows that F. S. 
Church, and Bierstadt, and Moran, and such men, came to 
greatness by turning away from the imitative flock. It is well 
enough understood that Thos. Hill’s $25,000 Yosemite picture 
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would not have fetched so much if he had painted in its stead 
the usual theme. 

The West has enough wonders of earth and sky, enough 
picturesque types of man and beast, to keep all the painters 
alive busy for a century. They could be so parceled out over 
that vast area as never to tread on one another’s toes ; and 
they could all get something new every time. 

It isa common complaint among artists that the public is 
afraid to buy anything too new. This is partly true; but it is 
as much the fault of the artist-crowd as of the public. If the 
artists would go to painting fresh subjects, the public would 
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get accustomed to the idea, and would favor it. One reason 
why there is no keener general interest in painting is that it is 


so monotonous. 
Among the younger men who have succeeded in part be- 


C. M. Davis Eng. Co. From painting by Ff. A. Burbank 
NI-YANG-I-MANA, A YOUNG MARRIED WOMAN OF MOQUI. 
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cause they chose each a field for himself, and were competent 
to exploit it, E. A. Burbank ranks as one of the strongest. 
Aside from his very unusual technical ability, he has been wise 
enough to pre-empt a field which everyone else had zo/ painted 
a foot deep. He became very favorably known by his portraits 
of darkies; and a Burbank ‘‘cullud pusson’’ is a good pos- 
session in any gallery. 


C. M. Davis Eng. Co, SHU-PE-LA, OF MOQUI. From painting by &. A. Burbank 
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C. M. Davis Eng. Co HE-SEE-O, A WOMAN OF ZUNI. From painting by E. A. Burbank 
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But it was logical that Mr. Burbank’s specialization should 
arrive at persons of another color. He is a nephew of Edward 
E. Ayer of Chicago, first president of the Field Columbian 
Museum, a trustee of the Newberry Library, and collector and 
owner of the finest private library of Indian Americana in this 
country. This fine type of a self-made American, a graduate 
of the rough Frontier, who applies his wealth to the forwarding 
of scholarship (for his superb collection is accessible to scholars), 
is as shrewd as enthusiastic in his hobby. Realizing that the 
human document is no less important than the parchment 
record, and is being lost, torn and blotted quite as fast ; and 
having at hand so competent a conservator of such things, it 
was to be expected that Mr. Ayer would enlist his nephew in 
a work so necessary a complement of the library. The transfer 
of Mr. Burbank’s activities from the Americanized Senegambian 
to the original American has been a distinct gain all around. 
Art is the better for it ; since the Indian is quite as picturesque 
as the Negro, and more forceful if less quaint ; and science and 
history are seriously under obligation to the superb series of 
portraits already made, and in all probability to be greatly in- 
creased. Mr. Burbank has already painted some hundreds of 
Indian portraits, and is rapidly adding to his catalogue. He 
has already covered a large range, ethnographically—Apaches, 
Pueblos, Sioux, Arapahoes, Cheyennes, Osages, and many 
other tribes. He has in general selected very characteristic 
types ; and his portraits are done with rigorous exactness. He 
nothing extenuates, nor sets down aught in malice. He neither 
idealizes nor blinks. From our personal point of view his 
pictures are harsh—not ‘‘ retouched ’’ as we demand our artists 
to flatter us, but uncompromising as a photograph made in 
strong sunlight. Popularly, this may give a mistaken impres- 
sion ; for many will forget that one chief reason why an Indian 
is so much more furrowed aud ugly than we are is because he 
has no retoucher to make him pretty. But scientifically this 
insistence upon the lines in which life indexes character, is very 
important. 

Mr. Burbank preserves not only the facial type with extra- 
ordinary fidelity and sympathy ; his portraits are as well a 
graphic and accurate record of the characteristic costumes, 
tribal and ceremonial. This is an uncommon service, not only 
to the future but to the present. The vast majority of our 
painters and illustrators seem to have neither sense nor con- 
science about this matter. They are as apt to dress a Pueblo 
in a Pawnee warrior’s dress, or a Kiowa in ancient Aztec cos- 
tume, as anything else ; and still more certain to confound the 
faces. It would not be quite so ridiculous to portray Quakers 
in cowboy garb, or Yankees with the physiognomy of Italians. 
But they do it, right along, and never seem to feel that they 
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that he sees these vital differentiations and regardsthem. He 
is by odds the most successful thus far of all who have at- 
tempted Indian portraiture. His work has historic truth and 
value for which we seek in vain, from Catlin down to date, for 
a parallel. As Lungren is doing the best and truest work yet 
done on the Southwestern arid landscapes and atmospheres, so 
Burbank is easily master of Indian faces. Many of his por- 
traits are widely known by the admirable ‘‘ color-type’’ re- 
productions of them which have been issued by a Chicago 
house ; a collection almost as interesting to the art-lover and 
the layman as to the historian or ethnologist. 

Mr. Burbank was born in Harvard, IIl., and began his art- 
training in the old Academy of Design, Chicago, in 1874. He 
studied in Munich from 1886 to 1892. Admirably grounded 
in character portraiture by his long and highly successful 
studies of Negro types, he presently turned westward and be- 
gan on Indians in Oklahoma, thence working north- 
west into the Sioux, Cheyenne and Nez Perce country. 
Later he traveled much among the Southwestern Apaches, 
Navajos and Pueblo stocks—particularly the Moquis, Zufiis 
and Queres—and again among the Southern Cheyennes, the 
Arapahoes, Osages, Ogallalla Sioux, and so on. He has 
painted most of the more famous chiefs—Geronimo, the last 
Apache genius, many times—and a great storeof typical men, 
women and children. Without the least disparagement to the 
art of Brush, Farny, Remington, and others, and not forget- 
ting the powerful sculptures of Proctor, Kemeys, Boyle, Dal- 
lin and MacNeil, it is entirely within bounds to say that no 
one has at all rivaled Burbank as a historical painter of In- 
dians. And as he is a young man still, we have a right to ex- 
pect of him a great increase in his lead. He has taken up, 
barely in time—for all the Indianness of the First Ameri- 
cans is disappearing wonderfully fast—-one of the least hack- 
neyed, most picturesque and most important fields possible to 
American art. And he has proved, very emphatically, his en- 
tire competence to dominate it. 

Incidentally, one reason why Mr. Burbank can paint In- 
dians lies back of his fingers, and was not learned in the art 
schools. He can not only see but understand. They are to 
him not merely line and color, but human character. More ig- 
norant people, who fancy that aborigines are not quite men 
and women, might be enlightened—if anything can enlighten 
them—by talk with this unassuming painter. His ethnologic 
horizon is not scientifically exhaustive ; but he has got far 
enough to understand the fact of human nature—and this is 
much deeper in wisdom than mavy who pass for scientists, and 
write monographs of large words, ever wade. One could make 
a very interesting story of Burbank’s experiences and impres- 























From painting by E. A. Burbank 


TJA-YO-NI, A NAVAJO CHIEF. 
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From painting by E. A Burbank 
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sions in this career of painting Indians ; a superficial acquaint- 
ance, in one way, but enabled by unspoiled eyes to arrive at 
the foundations of comprehension. cc. F. i. 








BIRDS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


BY ELIZABETH AND JOSEPH GRINNELL. 
Authors of ‘‘Our Feathered Friends,” 
THE TOWHEE. 

There is no more lovable bird in all Southern California 
than Anthony’s Towhee. He is sometimes called ‘‘the brown 
robin,’’ on account of a fancied likeness to the common robin. 
The towhee is of a dull brown in color, save a rusty red or 
tawny patch under the tail, and a mottled throat-patch not ob- 
servable at a distance. The bill is short and conical, and when 
on the ground the bird appears to rest its breast on its feet, 
giving it a squatty figure. The towhee is not admired for its 


song, since an abrupt metallic chirp is as much as it seems to 
know. It is for 


its gentle and 
fearless charac- 
ter that it is ap- 
preciated. The 
towhee may be 
seen anywhere 
in the arroyos 
and foothills, 
but is at home 
in anybody’s 
grounds, where 
its confidence 
attracts the at- 
_ tention of 
strangers. It 
is seldom on 
the wing, never 
very high in 
air, choosing 
to walk rather 
than fly. It 
will not fly un- 
less cornered. 
When running, 
it hops rapidly, 
with a sidewise 
appearance 
like a dog on a 
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minds one of domestic fowls, for it is always with them 
scratching in the litter of the stables. It runs in and out of 
the brush or woodpiles like a mouse, and loves to stay under 
the orange trees scratching among the leaves and mulching. 
One might take the sound it makes to be that of some large 
bird or animal ; and, peeping, be surprised by the tiny plump 
creature making the leaves fly in all directions. It is confiding, 
and loves to wait at the door or window for crumbs, preferring 
sweet cookie to bread, and picking at tiny green leaves as 
soon as they appear in the lettuce bed. 

We have many times brushed a towhee from the doorsteps 
when opening the screen, and it is a common thing to catch 
them in the woodshed where they are sure to forget at what 
particular spot they gained admittance and fly distractedly in 
all directions. If it were not for our door and window screens 
the towhees would occupy our homes with us. In spite of 
their usual dull color we have known one exception. ‘This in- 
dividual bird had three white feathers in one wing which were 
moulted and re-appeared for four successive years. The sexes 
of this species are not distinguishable. The towhee breeds 
mostly in April and May, choosing shrubs or low trees for its 
nesting places. The nest is of twigs, grass, paper and string, 
lined with any soft material. One pair of towhees chose the 
fur from a buffalo skin hung out on the balcony for an airing. 
Others, the hairs from a very old elk skin. Stray hairs from 
horses’ tails are most often used, and we have often picked up 
these and hung them upon trees or posts on purpose to attract 
the attention of the towhees and other birds. One may induce 
the birds to use all sorts of odd material in nest-building by 
anticipating their needs and beginning in time. 

The towhee lays three or four eggs, specked with black and 
brown on a pale-bluish ground. The young tumble out of the 
nest early, and may be picked up almost anywhere in the 
season. Indeed, at nesting-time, in a Southern California 
garden in which birds are numerous, the entire time of a 
trained nurse might be employed in caring for helpless little 
ones. 

Unlike the mockers, who tell all about their nest before you 
ask them, the towhees are shy and quiet. We have seen them 
fly far past the nest and back again several times with food in 
their bills to be quite certain they are not observed. They may 
be sitting in a bush, or a tuft of pampas grass, or an orange 
tree and speak not a word though you could touch them with 
your hand, until you look straight at them, when they will 
whisk away with their familiar chirp. The young go about 
very much as the mockers, teasing for food, but in a less noisy 
and insistent way. They become self-supporting much earlier 
in life. Since they are not singers, no one cages these birds ; 
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and yet their enemies must be many, for there seem to be no 
more towhees in the garden this year than last, although we 
knew of six nests. 

Still, not all the birds we miss have died an unnatural 
death. As soon as they are able to take care of themselves, 
young birds scatter out to find ‘fresh fields and pastures 
new.’’ They seek to make new acquaintances and to see the 
country for themselves like auy sensible people. 


IN WESTERN LETTERS 


HE other night, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, late of Cornell, 
now president (blest be the luck!) of the University of 
California, was expressing to me his great surprise at 

finding in California such a collection of paintings as Irving 
M. Scott, the builder of the ‘‘ Oregon,’’ has hung in his 
home in San Francisco. Perhaps the surprise was not alto- 
gether the newly escaped Easterner’s wonder at discovering 
among us the evidences of civilization. It may be that just 
such a collection, in taste and cost, is a trifle unexpected any- 
where. The Baltimore ’prentice boy, who has grown up in a 
more generous land to be head of one of the largest and best 
shipyards in America, could probably afford to ‘‘ match’’ cop- 
pers or canvasses with the average New York virtuoso. 

But the striking thing to me is—though it does not surprise 
me—that in this noble company of Murillos, Rembrandts, Vel- 
asquez, Constables, Romneys, Ruysdaels, and that category, 
one California artist is absolutely at home. Mr. Scott has 
many Keiths; and ‘‘ The Dawn,” particularly, hung where 
it is exposed to the most merciless comparison with these 
masters, holds its head as high as any of them. It is a crucial 
test to put any modern artist to; but Wm. Keith can afford to 
stand it. One reason is that he is unspoiled by the modern 
commercialism. He paints as the immortals painted—as all 
must paint who are to be immortal—with absolute sincerity as 
well as mastery. He produces more, probably, than any two 
other painters in America—certainly as much as any three 
pot-boilers—and none of it calico. He can do it because he is 
full of material. Heis never pumping from a dry reservoir. 
A long life of strenuous study and activity has equipped him, 
and I knowof nothing more astonishing or more inspiring than 
to see him create enduring pictures as rapidly as another man 
would make sketches. And a man turned of 60, growing 
every day! Keith is doing nobler work than ever before—in- 
creasing a range of technic already marvelous, gaining higher 
mastery yet of the colors in which he was already a wizard, 
and unspoiled as a child. 


* 


* * 
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There is incidentally a notable Keith boom, as people who 
do not have to wait to be told by a $10 reporter what art is, 
are discovering this painter who is not a politician. Collis P. 
Huntington, who did not wait for the crowd, has added to his 
Keiths the magnificent ‘‘In the High Sierras.’’ Henry Selig- 
man, the New York banker, has recently purchased ‘‘ Ro- 
mance ;’’ and ‘‘Sunset in the Woods’’ was taken by Mr. 
Schiff, for the Metropolitan Museum of New York. A good 
many other fat sales—and $2,500 and $5,000 are rotund figures 
for an American artist, though cheap enough for a typical 
Keith—are encouraging tokens that the recognition of real art 
though delayed, cannot be denied, by remoteness. And for 
those who would just as soon know now as twenty years from 
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now (when they will have to), it may be repeated that the 
greatest American landscape painter, the most creative, the 
most prophetic, the most varied and the most masterful, lives 
in California, and does not charlatan nor log-roll nor play to 
the galleries. He just paints—as the same breed of men, now 
mostly extinct, did 300 years ago. 
a 

The same blanc-mange inentality which in America could 
not see Joaquin Miller’s poetry for his boots, and in England 
saw his poetry mostly ¢hrough his boots, still shivers with its 
old intelligence—when the table is shaken. It has always 
made genius uncomfortable and itself content. For nothing 
is so content as mediocrity, dim forever to the fact that since 
long before Solomon it has been a quenchless laughter to Them 
that Live. And that is the only way to take it—laughing. 
This would be an unbearable world, even to its Maker, if it 
were not possible to see the humor of the people who press 
their autumn minds between discarded pages and forget God 
in conforming to some confident tumble-bug’s version of God. 
They are funny all the time. Doubtless they were foreor- 
dained to be. And the funniest thing about common-place 
people is their terror of whatever is uncommon. Particularly 
in brains. 


* 
* * 


It has a good deal interested me to observe the effect of 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson on the average intelligence. Symp- 
tomatically the rabies resembles hydrophobia—reading ‘‘brains’’ 
for ‘‘ water.’’ It is marked by slaver, gnashing of teeth, bris- 
tling of hair and a blind desire to bite. I have observed ex- 
cellent people—who make good bread, keep their feet off the 
table, and cure insomnia at the sewing circle with papers 
written down from the encyclopedia—go rabid at the bare sight 
or sound of hername. And it isalways amusing since I know 
her and know them. 

This does not refer at all to those who are entitled to sit on 
the jury. It does not indicate that a scientist may not some- 
times shrug at Mrs. Stetson’s science. As to her equivalent 
balance I have myself had at times considerable concern—as 
one might have for a good many other people, if their minds 
were of a sort to make it matter in the least whether they 
balance or not. With her theory of certain literary workman- 
ship—white-hot metal in a sand mold, and no filing—I have 
no sympathy whatever. It has several times occurred to me 
that if we were both chained pretty short to the same tree I 
should be likely to break the tree ; since so long as the stump 
held, I should have, for very shame’s sake, to be continually 
smarter than is either normal or comfortable to me at a stretch. 
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CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON, 


But one can be magnanimous enough to forgive someone else 
for being brighter. 
Pa 

A brain of her sort merits some patience—and is sure to 
have it from those who have any of their own. Its vagaries 
are less structural than environmental—physical disinherit- 
ance, years of ill-health, certain inexperiences, certain hyper- 
esthesias. But its temper is intrinsic, and Damascene. Any 
Yankee would give to boot for such a blade a whole community 
arsenal of bread-knives—and get the Yankee end of the bar- 
gain. It is an edge almost unearthly sharp. Mrs. Stetson 
does not by any means see everything ; but what she sees is 
as by a lightning flash. I do not know anyone else whatever 
who can put so much into so few, so simple, words. The 
last two lines of her poem in a recent Cosmopolitan are a 
fair example. Her faults are generally those of youth. She 
was born in 1860, but she is—and is like to remain—emi- 
nently young. And the best test of her outcome is the evident 
process of adjustment. She is growing in balance without 
loss of fire. When any who are seriously disturbed by her 
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manage to write any book so grave, so high-thinking, and so 
far-thinking that any serious tribunal will compare it inclu- 
sively with John Stuart Mill, they will have a better title to 
their disturbance. 

Pl 

Since people who offend are criticised always in terms the 
offended can understand, it seems to me fit to remark that Mrs. 
Stetson is a good woman in spite of her intellect. This is 
germane, because some suspect that because her head is differ- 
ent from theirs so must her moral standards be. She is not 
even an Unnatural Mother, as I have heard her called by 
many good ladies whose children are hired out to be in- 
structed by strangers five days a week. I cannot even find 
her dangerously subversive. What is unsound in her work 
will fall of its own weight. What is mere theory must stand 
the test of proof. The vital thing about her is that she has 
the wherewithal to think, and uses it; and makes other people 
go through more or less of the motions, according to their 
equipment. 

Mrs. Stetson is of the family of Lyman Beecher, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Harriet Beecher Stowe—all of them rather 
disquietous to napping intelligences. She has already proved 

, title to her inheri- 
tance ; and so long 
as she is showing 
visible signs of gain 
in poise, perhaps it 
will be just as well 
for us to pardon 
the lady for having 
brains; and to wait 
with some hope to 
see what she will 
do with them. 

* 
* * 

George Bird Grin- 
nell, whose sump- 
tuous volume, Zhe 
Indians of Today, 
is noticed on an- 
other page, has 
long been known 
as among the most 
competent of Amer- 
ican writers on the 
aborigine, and 
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teresting. His books of Paw- 
nee and Blackfeet tales, his 
powerful volume in the ‘‘Story 
of the West series,’”’ and the 
present impressive folio, are all 
to be ranked with the best 
popular works in this field. 
An attractive writer, a close 
and just observer, and for 
thirty years in personal touch 
with Indians of many tribes, 
he has acquired a great store 
of material as valuable as it is 
entertaining. His intimacy 
dates back to times when Indi- 
ans, cowboys and miners were 
still wild, and the West had 
not yet been shorn of its 
woolliness ; and he has kept 
pace with the startling changes 
of the years since. A New JACK LONDON. 

Yorker born and bred, a Yale 

graduate (1870), he went direct from college to the outer West 
with Prof. O.C. Marsh’s first Yale Scientific Expedition. The 
party was gone six months, and got as far as California. He 
was naturalist of the first exploring party that went into the 
Black Hills of Dakota, under Gen. Custer in 1874 ; and next 
year of Gen. Ludlow’s expedition to the then almost unknown 
Yellowstone National Park. These travels in his young man- 
hood were enough to inoculate him thoroughly and perma- 
nently with the frontier spirit, and to make legible to him the 
literary and human interest of the aborigine. Ever since that 
time he has kept up his field studies, sallying as often as pos- 
sible from the metropolis to learn and grow in the lodges of his 
brown friends. He has visited most of the Western tribes, and 
in some of them is very thoroughly at home. Many years 
ago he was chosen head chief of the Blackfeet, succeeding old 
White Calf. Aboveall, he has acquired a deep and sympathetic 
understanding of Indian character—its weakness, its virtue, its 
strong, full humanity—and has interpreted it with skill and 
fairness. 





* 
* * 


Jack London is an Oakland, Cal., youngster, not yet 25, 
who has ‘‘ had his share’’ of adventuring-on-purpose, and who 
has rather more than his share of gift to put his experience 
into generic shape. A good many boys pursue themselves 
about the wharf-ratteries of San Francisco without serious ad- 
vantaging of them ; and some run away ‘“‘ before the mast,’’ 
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or turn hobo on land, and still are not outfitted to cross the 
literary Chilkoot. With Mr. London, however, these vagaries 
seem to have been illuminative and profitable. His short 
stories, collated in Zhe Son of the Wolf, show a most un- 
common fist for his age. They are strong, elemental and 
unusually well poised. Here and there is a crudity ; and the 
general keynote of the conqueringness of the Saxon savors a 
whit of youth—an immaturity, however, shared by many whose 
heads are grey, outside at least. But the general grip and 
swing of things—the point of view, the handicraft and the re- 
straint of these nine stories are fine and muscular, and not at 
all unbearded. For a first book, it seems to me one of very 
direct promise. 

Mr. London has been to school to hard work and roving— 
ranch hand, deep-water sailor, tramp, Klondike fortune-hunter— 
and not in vain. A grammar-school education, a year in the 
high school, and less than a year at the State University, com- 
prise his ‘‘kit;’’ but he has hewn good timber and plenty of 
it, for material. And he is evidently one of the fellows who 
can do more with a jack knife and a hammer than many with 
a whole carpenter’s chest of tools. He has returned from 
vagabondage and is now writing in Oakland. His book has 
notice elsewhere. C.F. L. 


THE STORY OF CYRUS HAWK. 


BY Cc. Jd. CRANDALL. 


HE superintendent of the reservation Indian boarding-school sat 
in his 6x8 office, the first day of school, enrolling pupils, listen- 
ing to complaints and requests from the Indian parents. Now 
the little office is full, and many relatives of the one child 

brought to school for the first time are obliged to stand out of doors. 
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“This plain statement of fact is by an official in the government Indian service. 
—Eb. 
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The child in question is an only son close on to eight years, but the 
Indian agent and superintendent have until now been stood off on the 
representations of both father and mother that the boy was but four 
years old. The size of the child wil! admit of this old subterfuge no 
longer, and the child is next taken to the Agency physician and is pro- 
nounced in good health. Nothing remains to be done but to give up 
their idol—to place him in that Indian university, where Indian tradi- 
tions will be set aside, and the “‘ white man's road ’’ pointed out to this 
child of nature. The first thing seems to be a name. The father is 
The-Hawk-that-flies-swift, by which surname he is known. The 
mother has her own individual name — The-woman-that-gathers- 
buffalo-berries, but the son—alas, he is non-nomen. Now the genius of 
the superintendent is shown. There are already in school a Peter, John, 
Joseph, Henry, etc., and the parents are treated to a sample lot of 
names, allof which they vainly failto pronounce. At last the name of 
Cyrus is selected. The Indian father is told that many, many moons 
ago there was a great white chief called Cyrus, which fact pleases the 
parents, and they together repeat the name which with them becomes 
Slilas. 

Now comes the trying ordeal. Cyrus has long tangled hair, not un- 
like Absalom's of old, faded, to be sure, from running in the sun and 
the absence of headgear. Cyrus must part with his locks, and the 
school barber, armed with combs, scissors, clippers, etc., takes our boy 
in hand. When heemerges from under the cloth his head is neatly set off 
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with a Fitzsimmons cut with just a faint streak 
of yellow ochre to mark the former parting 
place and wonted decoration. The next step 
in the evolution of Cyrus is an introduction to 
the boys’ matron, who before supplying our 
protegé with new fresh clothing, pops him into 
the bath tub, where he is scrubbed with soap 
and water and a coarse brush until he sheds 
tears as well as cuticle. When he emerges 
from the bath he is dressed in clean cotton 
underwear, knee-pants, blouse-waist, ribbed- 
hose, States prison shoes, and a thirty-nine 
cent wool hat. Cyrus is no longer the camp 
boy, but presents a striking difference com- 
pared to those steadily coming in for a like 
treatment. The sad parents with a little bundle 
of old clothing depart. Sad indeed are their 
hearts. Six children have been born to them, 
all are now dead excepting Cyrus. Two of the 
eldest died away from home in an Eastern 
school among strangers in a distant State. 

Soon the supper bell rings and the boys are 
lined up and marched to a spacious hall, where 
neat tables with white spreads, high-back 
chairs, and a plain but tempting supper sur- 
prise our boy Cyrus. While they stand with 
bowed heads, grace is said by the matron, and 
at the tap of the bell all are seated. All is new 
to Cyrus; the napkin is tucked under his chin, 
and he is helped to meat, bread and potatoes, 
and given a cup of milk; he eats as he sees 
others. 

When at retiring time our boy is taken into 
the fresh dormitory with its double row of white single beds, he is in a 
new world; tucked between white sheets he closes his eyes, but can 
only see the home tepee, the smoke ascending and passing out the 
top, and his heart is sad; he sheds silent tears as he thinks of father 
and mother. 

On the morrow he is taken to the kindergarten, where he becomes a 
close observer. The children’s plays and antics remind him of the 
dance which he has so often seen, and at which he and other chiidren 
have played. In time he learns to skip, to march, and to play the little 
childish games, and to sing after a fashion the kindergarten songs, 
**Did you ever see a lassie,”’ etc. 

Time flies. Cyrus grows to be a big boy, and is now in the higher 
classes. He studies the geography of his country, reads about the Span- 
ish war, and fain would be a hero like Hobson. He is apprenticed to 
the shoe shop, learns to make and repair shoes, to make harness, and in 
the summer works on the school farm. 

At eighteen Cyrus joins a party of Indian boys and girls and goes 
for a three years’ term to an Eastern school, where he is told much 
may be learned, where he will come more directly into contact with 
civilization and American citizenship. At first frequent letters come 
back to his old friends telling how much he enjoys his new school-life. 
Then there comes an interval of several months in which no letters are 
received. At last a letter is received in which he tells of having been 
bound out to a New England farmer for six months, and of having re- 
ceived a stipend of six dollars a month for his services. He also knows 
that the pay is small compared to what a common herder receives in 
his own country, which is not less than thirty and often forty dollars 
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per month, but he is told that this is education, Puritanic education, 
in which the entire time is spent at work, so much so that Cyrus in six 
months has not found time to write. Now his letters come oftener, for 
he is back at school ; he writes about playing in the band; has joined 
a debating society, and tells about discussing the Indian and Negro 
question. Another letter tells his friends that he has been taken into 
the football team ; that asa result he is suffering from a fractured collar 
bone. The letters come less frequently, and there isa long time in 
which no letters are received. At last an official letter to the new agent 
informs his friends that one Cyrus Hawk is sick and will be sent home 
the first of the month; that he is suffering from pulmonary troubles, 
and that it is thought that a change of climate may do him good. 
Cyrus arrives home after an absence of over two years, broken in health, 
and is sent to the hospital. His father has been dead for nearly one 
year and his mother has married again. Cyrus is without a home or 
relatives to welcome him. He has forgotten much of reservation life, 
and now despondent, grieved by the loss of his father, and broken in 
health, he gradually sinks lower and lower until about Christmas time 
he is called to rest with his fathers and ancestors—the bedouins of the 
prairie. 
Such is the true story of Cyrus Hawk, and of his kind. 


Lower Brule,S Dak 

















































LAME DANCING-MASTERS. 
AN INDIAN VIEW OF GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS.* 


E ‘Red Men’’ are taken to be educated, enlightened, 
made into citizens, taught to take our place in the 
world. To do this work upon us, the government 

pays a small army of men and women. 

Are we educated? Yes, but how? Cana lame man teach 
dancing? Ninety-nine out of a hundred of our teachers are 
lame dancing-masters, and it is lame dancing they teach. 

There is the School Farmer, who instructs us. Is he a man 
who has ever farmed in this locality or anywhere under similar 
conditions of soil and climate? No, indeed! Has he ever 
been able to make a living at farming anywhere? Preposter- 
ous! That is not the sort of man who would be chosen. A 
man need not have farmed to pass a civil-service farmer’s ex- 
amination. Indian schools are not ‘‘business.’’ If the 
white-vest farmer cannot raise his own horse-feed—and gener- 
ally he cannot—the government furnishes it. But he teaches 
us to plow, rake, harrow, sow, plant, cultivate. How profit- 
able—as we never realize a harvest under his instructions ! 

We learn to garden as usefully. Beans are much eaten in 
all the schools—a chief article of diet. They are all pur- 
chased—though ’most any land would raise beans, and all 
schools have land that would. We eat beef and mutton—but 
are we taught to raise our own cattle and sheep? Only in a 
few schools. We eat dried fruit the year round in schools, 
where the neighboring farmers have abundance of fresh fruit. 

Manual training—-is it taught by a skillful workman who 
has made a living at his trade, ascabinet-maker, joiner, smith ? 
None of these. Too often the teacher is a woman, who could 
not sell all the bric-a-brac she ever made for enough to buy a 
summer hat. If the teacheris a man, he is generally as use- 
less. If he hadn’t a job teaching others the trade, he couldn’t 
get a living. Manual training in many of our schools is 
merely to occupy our hands, and make us content. It asks no 
practical questions of cost of material, time employed, useful- 
ness of the finished article. 

We saw wood, or clean sewers or sink-holes for fatigue 
duty, so that we may always have all the distate for such work 
that the penal idea can pile upon its general unpleasantness. 
We ‘‘clean yard’’ in much the same spirit. Some boys are 
made to read their bibles as a punishment. This is a good 
way to make them fond of the Book and of cleanliness ! 

It is a boast of the service that superintendents of Indian 





* This unaffected and simple statement, from the Indian pupil's point of view, is so 
true that though there are good reasons for protecting the writer from Bureau ven- 
geance, I have no hesitation in vouching for it.—Ep. 
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schools stand in /oco parentis to the pupils. But they are rather 
amateur parents. Many of these superintendents—men and 
women—are unmarried ; many who are married are childless. 
What do they know about fathering or mothering many, if 
they never fathered or mothered any; they call us to them 
and make us good talks; but they do not go to the child to see 
if it is happy. He is fed and clothed, what more does he 
want? But ah, friends, we have been bappy without these 
things, in our homes where love was ; in school we have them 
and are not happy, because love is not there. How many 
superintendents ever sat down to listen to and pity the story 
of a bruised heel or some other child woe? But a father 
would listen; a father would pity. Even a ‘‘ Red Man’”’ 
father. 

Our matrons are mostly good women, and mostly old maids. 
They do not know much about falling in love ; they are not 
quite qualified to deal with growing girls—and grown ones— 
who still have woman-nature undried. These good but unap- 
pointed women do not know how to advise and control natures 
which crave and have not learned to dissemble; the only re- 
course such teachers know is to use severe punishments. They 
cannot understand that my sister’s look or gesture of longing 
is the forerunner of the pretty blush which so many hundred 
years of careful training have taught the Caucasian maiden— 
who of course never betrays her nature except by a blush ! 

Our teachers—can they teach? Have they ever been suc- 
cessful in other schools, not of Indians? Yes, more than any 
other employés in the Indian service. But everywhere many 
of them are narrow and sfrangers. Most of them are East- 
erners who do not understand the frontier ; most of them can- 
not take or make a place in the Western communities to which 
they have come. They know a little in books—not very much, 
I think—and very little about life. White Westerners are not 
such fools, and neither are we. The teachers are not always 
looked up to by either class. They have not as much respect 
among their own people as we have among ours! Does this 
seem strange to you? It ought not to, for it istrue. Among 
us Indians, only the wiser teach the children; among the 
whites, it seems as if those who couldn’t make a living at any- 
thing else get a job to teach Indians. 

Under this sort of a system, of which I have only given 
hints, we are brought up in a government Indian school, after 
being taken from our homes. At no point are we in touch 
with actual life. At home we would have learned, with 
fathers’ and mothers’ love, to do the things we shall have to 
do. At school we are unmade as Indians, and not made into 
white people. Weare always trained by people who do not 
know our game and never could win their own. 
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Many of these teachers mean well. But I think that when 
a contract is let to built a school building, the contractor isn’t 
paid for meaning to put upa building. He doesn’t get his 
money until he puts it up—nor then, unless he puts it up 
right. Maybe that is the reason so many more take positions 
than contracts ; for the teacher is paid for attempts, the con- 
tractor only for results. If half as much care and shrewdness 
were given to the pupils as to the buildings, the Indian might 
have some chance to be really educated. es 


At an Oklahoma Agency 


LEWIS’s TOMB 
A SHRINE FOR WESTERN HEARTS. 


BY OCTAVIA ZOLLICOFFER BOND 


T is but little known that a man whose name 
was once on every lip—Meriwether Lewis, 
the commander of Lewis and Clark’s Ex- 
pedition to the Pacific in 1804-6—is buried 
in the thick of a Tennessee wilderness ; 
though the reading public of fifty or seventy- 
five years ago was familiar with his career 
and fate. The account of the expedition, 
published by Biddle and Allen in 1814, was then considered 
fascinating literature. Many an aged man still recalls as the 
most exciting pleasure of his youth, the reading of the book 
which held him spellbound with the romantic adventures and 
hairbreadth escapes of 44 men, under Captain Lewis, who 
penetrated to the sources of the Missouri and down to the 
mouth of the Columbia river when the Northwest was yet an 
unknown land. 

The brave leader of the expedition came to his death under 
peculiar circumstances while journeying through Tennessee in 
1809. The legislature of that State, in recognition of his 
greatness, caused a suitable monument to be erected in the 
wilds of Lewis county where he lies buried. Its stately col- 
umn of limestone looming unexpectedly in the heart of a 
monotonous woodland produces an effect which is thrilling. 
The tall, sculptured shaft, surmounting a square pyramidal 
base of rough hewn steps, is in striking contrast to the absence 
of man’s art elsewhere in the dense forest in which it is hidden. 
Towering amid the gloom of primeval trees, its lofty, broken 
column awakens sensations of awe. Visitors rarely disturb 
the solemn silence of the place. The old road conducting to 
it is in many places so dim as to be almost obliterated. 

There was a time, though, when the Natchez Trace, as it is 
called, was a great thoroughfare of national importance, it 
being the United States post-road from Nashville to Natchez 
































on the Mississippi. For a number of years it was the western 
boundary line of civilization. Originally an Indian trail, it 
was, in 1801, improved by United States troops under Lieut. 
(afterward Major General) George Pendleton Gaines, and con- 
verted into a public highway. This change which was effected 
through the instrumentality of Hon. George W. Campbell 
(afterward a member of President Monroe’s Cabinet, and later 
U. S. Minister to Russia), opened up communication with the 





CAPT. LEWIS 


From #n old miniature 


southern Indian tribes, and with the French and Spanish 
settlements on the lower Mississippi. 

It was on Oct. 11, when the Natchez Trace post-road was 
still new, that Meriwether Lewis, then Governor of Louisiana, 
took his fatal journey along that part of it which lies in Lewis 
county, Tennessee. It was near the spot on which his monu- 
ment now stands that he came to his death, whether by mur- 
der or suicide is still an unsolved mystery. 

For two years Lewis had been Governor of Louisiana, a Ter- 
ritory embracing the northern part of the region purchased 
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from France in 1803. He was then on his way from his seat 
of government in St. Louis to Washin city on business 
connected with his department, as well as to look after the 
publication of the account of the Western exploration. His ap- 
pointment when only thirty-six years of age to that important 
position had been due to the warm, personal attachment of 
President Jefferson, to whom he had endeared himself as his 
private secretary. A noticeable attribute of Lewis’s character 
was his faculty of attracting sincere friendship. 

He had early won a powerful friend in the President, and 
by his thoroughness and untiring energy in the performance of 
every duty, had continued to be at all times his especial fa- 
vorite and protégé. In a memoir of Lewis, after his tragic 
death, Jefferson wrote, ‘‘ His courage was undaunted; his 
firmness and perseverance yielded to nothing but impossibili- 
ties ; a rigid disciplinarian, yet tender as a father to those com- 
mitted to his charge ; honest, disinterested, liberal ; with a 
sound understanding and a scrupulous fidelity to truth.”’ 

This superlative praise from the ‘‘ sage of Monticello ’’ was 
justified by Lewis’s courage in facing all sorts of dan in 
his exploration of the West; his patient endurance of hard- 
ships and privation ; by the thoroughness of the discipline of 
his command, and the completeness and sufficiency of his prep- 
arations for the journey, thoust made on a very limited ap- 
P tion from the government. 

he service rendered to his country was extraordinary. 
The expedition resulted in confirming to the United States 
the title to an area now comprising the States of Idaho, Wash- 
—_— and ae. 

he information he secured concerning the botanical, zodlogi- 
cal, geographical and geological resources of the country was of 
permanent value. His descriptions of the diversity and grand- 
eur of the scenery, together with his testimony in favor of the 
peaceable disposition of the Indians he met—the Mandans, 
Blackfeet and Shoshones—created an enthusiasm for settling 
up the great Northwest. 

The expedition was in fact accomplished with unprece- 
dented success, and to the entire satisfaction of the govern- 
ment. 

In 1806, after an absence of two years and five months, the 
exploring party returned triumphant, to receive unstinted 
praise as their reward. 

The president’s message said, ‘‘ The expedition of Messrs. 
Lewis and Clark for exploring the river Missouri and the best 
communication from that to the Pacific ocean has had all the 
success which could have been expected. They have traced 
the Missouri nearly to its source, descended the Columbia to 
the Pacific ocean, ascertained with accuracy the geography of 
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that interesting connection across our continent, learnt the 
character of the country, of its commerce and its inhabitants, 
and it is but justice to say that Messrs. Lewis and Clark and 
their brave companions have by their arduous service deserved 
well of their country.’’ 

The published accounts of the thrilling experiences and ad- 
ventures of the explorers, which read like a tale of fiction, 
excited universal interest. 

Every detail of the narrative was read with avidity. Not a 
scene was skipped, from the hour of departure from St. Charles, 
near the motith of the great Missouri’s current, to the moment 
when Captain Lewis joyfully cleared it at a bound, near its 
source. The unabated interest of readers still followed him, 
when at the instance of a friendly savage, he crossed the divid- 
ing mountain range to find the source of a still mightier 
stream, and, with the same courage as before, to track its wind- 
ings to the ‘‘ Big Water’’ of the Pacific as foretold by his In- 
dian informer. The interest then awakened was in a slight 
measure revived a few years ago by the publication of a new 
edition of the once popular work.* 

Aside from the qualities that won renown for Meriwether 
Lewis, his dignity and courtesy, his courage and manly firm- 
ness, united to gentle graces of form and feature, were elements 
of his power to win affection. His attractive personal appear- 
ance is perpetuated in an exquisite miniature taken of him in 
Paris at the age of 35. Attired in blue coat, red velvet waist- 
coat, buff knee-breeches and brilliant buckles, a costume he is 
described as wearing on occasion, he should have been alto- 
gether irresistible to the belles of the young republic, who 
adorned Washington society in the beginning of the century. 

Yet in truth he was never married. An untold romance 
may have been responsible for this sin of omission. Or a pos- 
sible explanation may be found in the fact that he inherited 
from his father a tendency to melancholia and was subject to 
moods of deep depression, 

It was with the hope of diverting him with new scenes and 
novel experiences that Jefferson had procured for him the com- 
mand ef the Western exploring party, as well as the commission 
as Governor of Louisiana. Jefferson’s hopes seemed to be 
fulfilled when, at the end of a few years of exposure and dan- 
gers in the West, Lewis’s mind was apparently restored to 
healthy action. 

In Gilmer’s account of the ‘‘ Early Settlers of Georgia’’ he 
appears at nineteen years of age in the act of saving the lives 
of the pioneers by an exhibition of courage and presence of 
mind, when a number of Virginians (including his mother’s 
family) were moving to Georgia, then plagued with maraud- 


*The monumental and definitive edition by the late lamented Dr. Elliott Coues.—Ep. 
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ing bands of Indians. When tents were struck for the night 

and fires brightly blazing for the evening meal, savages sud- 
denly descended upon the travelers. Confusion seized the 
camp. No one knew what to do until young Lewis, taking in 
the situation at a glance, put out the fires and under cover of 
darkness helped the men to repel the attack. 

He doubtless owed much of his personal attractiveness to 
his mother, who is described as being ‘‘ perfect in form and 
feature and possessed of a quick intelligence and a benevolent 
heart.” She long survived her renowned son. When we read 
of her again she is mentioned as a very old lady, though still 
active enough to ‘‘ come pacing home on her pony from a visit 
to a sick neighbor.’’ Early widowed, she sustained, alone, 
the responsibility of forming her son’s principles and character. 
Viewing him as an interesting composite of human weakness 
and human heroism, it is not hard to understand the epithet of 
**Sublime Dandy ’’ which has linked itself with his name. 

This was the traveler who, on the evening of October 11, 
1809, halted his roadster on the old Natchez Trace, in front of 
Grinder’s Stand. 

We lose sight of the august dignity of His Excellency, the 
Governor of Louisiana; we forget the man of affairs and the 
weather-beaten explorer and have only thoughts of pitying 
solicitude for the handsome soldier (only thirty-eight years of 
age) riding to his death. 

All day his spirits had been weighed down by a gloom so 
intense that his fellow traveler, Mr. Neely (the United States 
Indian agent) who had tarried at a point ten miles back, seri- 
ously opposed his going forward without him. But it was 
in vain that Mr. Neely argued of the unsettled state of the 
country, reminding Lewis that the highway was infested with 
thieves and cut-throats. Equally in vain he assured him of 
the responsibility he felt toward the public for the Governor's 
safety. Lewis could not be turned aside from his purpose of 
pursuing his journey. Insisting that it wasimportant for him 
to proceed, he hastened on, accompanied only by his Spanish 
body servant and an Indian guide, with the intention of going 
as far as possible that day. He reached Grinder’s at dark. As 
the next place of entertainment, at the head of Big Swan 
Creek, was many miles distant, he resolved to stop for the 
night at Grinder’s Stand, though like most of the backwoods 

hostelries of those rude times it was only a log cabin of two 
rooms connected by an open passage-way. The crumbled re- 
mains of a stick-and-stone chimney still mark the spot it occu- 
pied, with a sad little mound near the monument. On that 
particular evening Grinder was not at home. In his stead his 
wife appeared in the passage-way in answer to Lewis’s lusty 
halloo. She looked searchingly at the three men. Turning 
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from the dark face of the foreign servant to the fierce features 
of the savage, she took alarm. A glance at the gloomy brow 
of the white stranger did not serve to reassure her and she 
promptly refused them entertainment in the absence of her 
husband. 

It was only after long parleying and through persuasive in- 
sistence that Lewis prevailed upon her to admit them on con- 
dition that the travelers should confine themselves to the room 
across the passage and leave her undisturbed with her little 
children in the family-room. 

The little that is known of what afterward occurred would 
better be told in the words of our guide to the monument, a 
native of Lewis county : 


“*Twas nigh on to three o’clock in the mornin’,’’ he said, “‘ when the 
woman heerd firin’. 

**She wuz plumb skeerd an’ she riz up in bed, she did, an’ listened 
close. She kep’ on a heerin noises o’ one sort ’n another till the chickens 
crowed fur day. 

**Oncet, she most knowed somebody hollered ‘0-0-0.’ Then agin it 
*peared like whoever ’twuz sorter whispered, ‘ It is hard to die.’ 

“Atter while she made shore he wuz a tryin’ to get a drink o’ water. 
The gourd kep’ a scrapin’ an’ a scrapin’ ’ginst the bottom of the 
bucket ’longside’n her dore—which she ’lowed, in reason, he didn’t git 
none, fur her young ’uns they had fooled about it an’ dipped in till 
thar wan’t narry drop left when she went to bed. 

**B’ sun up she onlatched the dore an’ the strangers and the nags 
wuz clean gone—she didn’t see ha’r nor hide of ’em a-nigh the house. 
*Twuz mos’ dinner when Grinder come in—an’ purty soon Bob Smith 
he come along. Smith rid the mail he did, an’ ’twuz his day to come 
from Natchez. Them two found the corpse a little piece from yan’ tree. 
Grinder ’lowed it wuz some big man from his fine clo’es. No sooner’n 
Smith seed ’im he up and sez, sez’e, ‘This here’s Governor Lewis,’ 

“ An’ when he tuk notice o’ where the bullet hit’m under his chin 
an’ went clean through out’n the top o’ his head he ‘lowed somebod 
oe ’im or he had shot hissef, one or ’t’other, Bob couldn’t te 
which.” 

That it was an act of suicide, committed in a fit of mental 
depression, was Mr. Jefferson’s conclusion, after taking great 
pains to collect evidence as to the cause of his friend’s death. 

But the family of Governor Lewis thought differently. 
There was no money found on his person, and his guide and 
servant had disappeared. 

These facts, together with other circumstances, led them to 
believe with the people of Lewis county that the Spaniard, 
with the Indian probably for an accomplice, murdered and 


robbed his master. 

There is a belief in the country, also, that the murderers be- 
came alarmed by the groans which disturbed Mrs. Grinder, 
and that, fearing discovery, they hastily hid the stolen pouch 
of gold coins in the earth, with the intention of securing it 


later. 
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Hue and cry was raised throughout the land, and it is 
thought that the thieves did not venture to return, but disap- 
peared toward the west where they probably joined the lawless 
band of Elkswatawah, the prophet-brother of Tecumseh, the 
Shawnee chief. Quite naturally, superstition has added liberal 
notes to the simple text of tradition. 

The gold lies buried to this day—so the story goes—on the 
very spot where the victim was afterward interred. 

The oceasional visitor to the grave may chance to be told 
also of “‘sperits’’ that guard the treasure, and of certain ‘‘blue 
lights’’ which play among the crevices of the foundation stones 
when some over-bold fellow ventures, with pick and spade, to 
approach the tomb at midnight ‘‘on the dark o’ the moon,”’ 
the only hour, it seems, when success may be hoped for. 

Our own guide intimated that many had made the attempt, 
but that just so many had ‘“‘seed lights and heerd noises’ 
which caused them to beat a hasty retreat. 

Recalling the historic associations of the old Natchez Trace, 
it is easy to invest it with an air of wild romance. Along this 
route traveled Aaron Burr when on his way to interview Gen- 
eral Jackson before visiting the island home of Blannerhasset, 
in the Ohio. The disguise he was accustomed to wear on the 
secret journeys connected with his treasonable enterprises did 
not conceal the raven blackness of his hair nor dim the dark 
and searching eyes which from time to time shot lightning 
glances that indexed the intensity of his daring thoughts. 
Fancy pictures him indulging, in the loneliness of the woods, 
visions of a great Western empire of which he shall be monarch. 

And again we see hirs, with ‘‘intellectual keenness only 
equaled by his lack of principle,’ studying out forms of the 
poison of ambition with which to inoculate his amiable dupe, 
Blannerhasset. A downward glance at the bridle hand—the 
hand that should be glowing with the innocent blood of Ham- 
ilton—perhaps brings a scowl of hate, which gives way toa 
flash of exhilaration as his thoughts revert to the alluring 
magnificence of his plans. 

At one time entrusted with Vice-Presidency of the Republie, 
he now appears as the ‘‘ Benedict Arnold of politics,’’ weaving 
schemes as he rides on his way to tempt, if possible, the very 
bulwark of free government to join his treasonable plot. Bat 
we all know the signal failure of his effort to inveigle ‘‘Old 
Hickory’’ by polished flatteries and artful sophistries. 

Jackson himself traveled the Natchez Trace at an early day. 
Another famous man whose name was associated with the old 
road was Thomas Benton. Long before he was the distin- 
guished United State Senator, when he was but a rustic youth, 
he lived beside it at a point called Gordon’s Ferry, where he 
acted as clerk and book-keeper for the brave pioneer, Captain 
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John Gordon. Along this road, when it was simply an Indian 
trail, Capt. Gordon had chased many a party of hostile Creeks 
or Choctaws, southward. 

Along its northward course he annually sent pack-horses to 
Philadelphia, with instructions to his men to purchase from 
Mr. Meeker or from Evans and Jackson (noted merchants in 
those days) such merchandise as was suited to his trading-post 
on the frontier. 

At a later date the robber band of Murrell made traveling 
on the old highway a hazardous undertaking. He was the 
Jesse James of his generation. His exploits furnished the 
theme for many a stirring border story. 

To a mind sensitive to impressions, it would not seem in- 
credible if told that savages still lurk in the untamed woods 
which border the ancient Indian war-path. Remembering Te- 
cumseh’s frequent presence on the Natchez Trace, the withered 
leaves of some distant, gnarled stump might easily represent to 
the imagination the tawny bronze figure of that great Indian 
statesman on his way from tribe to tribe. For here he passed 
along when inaugurating his well devised scheme for uniting 
all the southern and northwestern tribes into the general upris- 
ing against the whites, which resulted in the horrors of Fort 
Mims and the Creek war. 

Over this course, too, galloped Red Eagle (William Weath- 
erford) when sent by Tecumseh on missions to the ‘‘war party.’’ 

The wily half-breed chief McGillivray also frequented cer- 
tain parts of the road when engaged in his machinations with 
the Spaniards at Natchez to destroy the American settlements. 

These thrilling scenes on the ancient frontier have passed 
like the slow shifting of a panorama. But a fixed memorial 
of their times is found in the lonely monument of Meriwether 
Lewis, standing solitary and apart from the hym of human ex- 
istence in the wilds of the county which bears his honored name. 





BETsyY. 


BY CLOUDESLEY JOHNS. 
O every and tree in Tierra Blanca, horses were 
tied. orses hitched to carts, wagons or buggies 
horses saddled, or with simply a sack or old blanket 
strapped to the back. From all over Springvalley 
the ranchers had gathered in to see Betsy. Betsy 
was coming to Tierra Blanca. 

Betsy had done great things over on the Placeri 
still, there was much doubt as to whether she could 
do what was expected of her in Springvalley, and all 
were curious to see her. 

More than eight hundred acres of Martin Yarrow’s 
ranch was cactus land. Without the cactus it would 
be worth no less than an acre; with the cactus it 
was worth nothing. Yarrow had tried clearing it, but with very little 
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A few of the men he employed to do this work had stayed with 
job nearly two hours, and one old cactus-grubber put in almost a full 
at it; but the majority got discouraged in a very few minutes, or as 

as one of the thorny leaves, in its fall, came in contact with some 
portion of their anatomy, 

The cactus leaf, thick and heavy, bristles with poisonous spikes—some 

myriads per leaf—ranging from the almost invisible ones, in tiny tufts, 
up to formidable things the size of a darning needle. All are generously 
barbed, very sharp and tough ; and circumstances favoring, the big ones 
will penetrate a heavy cow-hide boot. The removal of these larger spikes 
from the flesh occasions exquisite torture, for each clings with every one 
of its several barbs, while the search for those infinitesimal points which 
one acquires so extensively when meddling with this invention of the 
pe is like seeking a million needles in a haystack—and finding some 
of them. 
After two years Yarrow had got rather less than an acre cleared, at an 
expense of something more than a hundred dollars ; then he abandoned 
the enterprise until he conceived the idea of sending for Betsy to come 
and trample down the cacti. 

The ranchers who had come to Tierra Blanca to welcome Betsy, saw 
very little of her that day, for all horses left town as Betsy entered it. 
Where the halter-rope was stronger than the tree or post to which the 
animal was tied, such post or tree went with the excited horses. After 
the runaways went the owners ; so Betsy came into a very sleepy, empty 
town after all. 

Next day the Springvalley ranchers came again to Tierra Blanca, 
Some who had ridden in buggies the day before, were now mounted on 
horseback ; a few came on borrowed horses, and all left their animals 
some distance from the town. 

Be was moving majestically up and down the one street. 

**She’ll do it!” exclaimed Martin Yarrow, enthusiastically, ‘‘ Grind 
*em to — Cactus mash,eh? Ain’t she a whopper, though! Sorry 
"bout you fellers’ rigs. I never thought "bout Betsy scarin’ ’em that 
way. Do much damage, boys?’’ 

“Shaf’s er my buggy’s pretty good yet ; got to get th’ res’ new.”’ 

“ Didn’t find nothin’ o’ my cart, but the boss come home, an’ he ain’t 
stove up very bad.” 

** Nol wagone, noi hawse! I look long time ; not can find. He take 
one tree; I find tree.”’ 

“That’s hard luck, Ruperte ; but I guess the critters’l] git home all 
right bimeby. Say, boys ; if Betsy does that job like I think she will, 
I’ll stand for the busted rigs.” 

— an object well calculated to strike terror to the heart of an 
unsophisticated cayuse. Twelve feet high, from the ground to the top 
of the smokestack ; her two great drivewheels, seven feet in diameter, 
and a tire-width of two feet six inches, making her width more than 
eight feet, while the steering wheel in front gave her a length of over 
fourteen feet. From the bulbous-topped smokestack, above the upright 
boiler, poured a dense volume of black smoke, for this seventy-five- 
horse-power traction engine was fired with black oil, fed into her boiler 
by means of a pipe leading from a reservoir above the water-tank. 

She rolled heavily from side to side as she rumbled along the street, 
snorting and puffing. Truly, any horse might be pardoned for think- 
ing evil of so fearsome a monster on first seeing it, and those poor hys- 
—_ broncos of Springvalley had never beheld a traction engine 

ore. 

Betsy soon started for the cactus land, and after her went the curious 
ranchers. She stopped when close to the cactus, and stood as if look- 
ing doubtfully at the fearful stuff she was expected to overcome. It 
was apparently a solid mass; certainly nothing larger than a rabbit, 
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unless as large and thorn- wanes as Betsy, could enter it. Most of it 
py ae six feet tall, with here and there a bunch nine feet or more 
n height. 


The fireman opened the oil-cocks enough to insure a hot fire, and then 
stepped off from his platform behind the engine, for the position would 
be untenable while Betsy was fighting the cactus. The engineer’s seat 
was on top of the oil tank, eight feet from the ground, and practically 
above the danger line. 

** All right, Frank,” said the fireman. 

Frank Hollis reached down and pulled the rod in front of him, and 
Betsy started. The steering wheel crunched into the cactus with a 
sound like the splitting of a gigantic, half-ripe watermelon. 

In plunged Betsy, and was drenched with the cactus juice. She went 
slowly, and sometimes came almost to a halt in some particularly 
woody bunch, yet always crushed her way through and waddled on. 

She had gone about a hundred yards when Hollis concluded that he 
needed a little more fire. Pa dared not stop the engine, for she might 
not start again, so setting the steering wheel straight in front, he climbed 
down to the woes we s platform and turned on more oil. 

Betsy lumbered o 

As Hollis started ~ climb back to his seat, a broken branch which 
had been pressed back against its neighbors by the big drive-wheels, 
dro behind the engine, striking Hollis on the leg as it fell. With 
a yell of pain he 1 his hold and fell back into the prickly puip. 
He tried to stand, to get back on the engine; every movement caused 
him acute agony, and presently he lay still. 

Betsy went on alone. 

Those that were watching Betsy’s performance saw the accident, and 
as many as wore heavy boots went in over the crushed cactus to bring 
out the engineer. Even the boots of the rescuers did not wholly pro- 
tect them from the thorns, and it was with tightly pressed lips, twitch- 
ing with the sharp pain occasioned by the poisonous stings, that they 
reached at last the tortured man. 

Hollis screamed when they lifted him, and moaned incessantly while 
they carried him out. 

Half a mile away, nearing the center of the patch, Betsy maintained 
her warfare against the cactus. It swung back as she thrust her steer- 
ing wheel into it, and then crushed heavily against her sides, beating 
her with its spiked leaves, thrusting itself through the spokes of her 
drivers; but Betsy struggled on, hurlizg down all that opposed her, 
churning it to pulp and riding over it in triumph. At times only her 
black smokestack, with the blacker cloud above, was visible to the 
watchersS but they could see the tall cactus trees hurl themselves 
against the iron monster and sink beneath her grinding wheels. 

Some of the ranchers took the engineer to Tierra Blanca, others 
stayed with the men that had brought him out, to help them cut off 
their boots and pull out the thorns; the rest ran around the cactus field 
with Yarrow and the fireman to meet Betsy if she should get through. 

The steering gear could not move from where Hollis had set it, and 
Betsy went straight on. Had her engineer been with her, she would 
have avoided the toughest bunches, but he was not there; Betsy was 
alone, doing the work all her own way, and she would not be dismayed 
at anything that opposed her, but plunged straight on. 

Yarrow and his companions were now in front of the engine, watch- 
ing her as she forced her way toward them. 

She’ll do it, the beauty !|’’ exclaimed Yarrow. 
was nota beauty at all, but her owner’s enthusiasm was not 
wholly unjustified, for she was certainly magnificent. 

‘* What are you going to do with her when this job’s done?” asked 
one of the men. 
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**Just as good for a stationary as for a traction; I’ll run a thresher 
with her.” 

Out she came, puffing complacently, apparently well satisfied with 

her success. The fireman turned off the oil, for the water was low in 
the boiler, and then climbed up and shut off the steam. When she 
had cooled down a little while, recovering from her tremendous efforts, 
he turned her round and started her back across the cactus patch. 
‘= The leveling of the cactus was now merely a matter of time. There 
was no longer any doubt, nor was there any danger of Betsy being 
stalled, for where the bunches were heavy and woody she could be 
turned off so as to crush the standing cactus with but half her width at 
once. 

Hollis soon recovered, and took charge of Betsy again. 

When the cactus was all laid, many big wagons were chained behind 
the engine, which hauled them here oan there over the ranch, while 
they were being loaded with straw and dry branches of trees. When 
they were full she took them to the cactus field, and there they were 
unloaded. This was continued till a layer of inflammable stuff, three 
feet deep, was spread over the entire field, and then it was burned. The 
fire did not consume the cactus nor even kill it, but it cooked two or 
three feet of the mass so that it would not sprout strongly. Even a 
fairly well cooked cactus leaf—just a single leaf—will often put forth 
roots if left on the ground, and in time, if not interfered with, will be- 
come a tree—that is if a cactus plant can be calleda tree. 

For two months the partly cooked cactus was left to wither and die, 
or sprout; then Betsy went through it again, this time with a dozen 
gang plows trailing behind her, turning under what was partly dried 
and bringing up that which was still green, after which the burning 
was repeated. Still no horse could go on the field, so Betsy went over 
it several times more, with hayrakes behind her. It was a costly 
method of clearing land, even with the wonderful Betsy to make 
it possible, but it paid. The land cost about twenty dollars an acre to 
clear, and though the cactus could never be wholly eliminated, it ac- 
quired a value of forty dollars ; as there were eight hundred acres, Yar- 
row was making money. 

In November Yarrow took Betsy off of the cactus field and put her to 
plowing. She drew nine eight-gang plows as easily as eight horses 
could draw one. 

In May, Yarrow burned off his cactus field again, and then set Betsy 
to raking it once more. When she had finished that she was laid up for 
a while, as the black-oil had burned out her flues, and Hollis and the 
fireman had to put in new ones. Betsy then rested until the middle of 
June, when a rancher who had been threshing fifteen miles from Tierra 
Blanca came to hire her torun his machine. So Hollis and Betsy’s fire- 
man started with their big pet (their pet for six years) to take the place 
of acrippled “‘stationary’’ and its incompetent engineer. 

Betsy waddled along steadily at about four miles an hour (she was 
not designed for racing) till they came to Rocky Creek; there Betsy 
stopped ; and there she stayed till Pertle came down to find out “ why 
the h-ll” the engine didn’t come. 

**I don’t like that bridge, Mr. Pertle,” explained Hollis. ‘‘ You see, 
Betsy ain’t one of your little ten-ton stationaries.”’ 

Pertle said many unprintable things—he was losing about ten dollars 
an hour while his machine was still—conveying his opinion that the 
bridge was quite strong enough to hold up the engine. Finally he 
agreed to be responsible for the engine, and then Betsy started. 

Hollis set the steering-gear, climbed down, and dropped off as the 
front wheel went on to the bridge. The fireman nepal from his plat- 
form a moment later, and Betsy went on alone, 

For fourteen yards the bridge was no more than six feet above the 
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goes, aan then there was a straight drop of fifty feet to the bed of 
creek. 

Betsy rolled along calmly for thirty feet; then she trembled, and 
— loudly, as if afraid, grinding her great drivers into the splinter- 

ng planks till they gave way and she sank through. Solidly on her 
wheels she fell, three yards from the edge of the cliff. One half revo- 
lution of her drivers would carry her over, but her drivers had stopped, 
and now they began grinding deeply into the earth as she shrank back 
from her doom. The shock of the fall had thrown over the reverse 
lever, and Betsy was fighting for her life. 

Pertle swore savagely ; if she went into the creek it meant a loss of 
several thousand dollars to him. Hollis and the fireman were silent ; 
they loved the great clumsy monster. They ran forward, for Betsy had 
come to a standstill, and with more steam she might still back away 
from danger. Before they could reach her the bank began to sink. The 
eee drivers turned backward, clutching at the earth as it slipped 

rom under them ; then fifteen feet of the bank split off, borne down 
by that fearful weight. The whistle-cord caught in the shattered tim- 
a as she fell, and Betsy plunged forward, screaming, to her 


Harold, Cal. 


THE COMPADRES. 


BY VERONA GRANVILLE. 


ELL thee a story, light of mine eyes? Nay, not a ‘true one;”’ 

for such in these wild parts are too terrible for young ears. 

What? Thou must have it true? Well, then, thou shalt hear 

of two compadres, who lived in their innocent youth on opposite banks 

of this river. Hark, how it rushes by like a mad thing! And how the 

wind lashes the a/isos/ It was such a night as this that Heraclio 

Bernal—Ah, thou turnest pale at the mention of that terrible 

mame. It were well to defer the story. No? Thou wilt have it? 

Then sit here at my knee. There, thou wilt have no fear with thy 
old grandfather so near. 

Thou knowest what it means to be compadres. To take an oath to 
love another youth forever and forever ; and love him above father, 
mother, wife and all kin; to be to him more than brother, to suffer 
for him, to succor him, aye, if need be, to die for him. To turn from 
him—heaven knows no more heinous crime. Thou knowest the two 
rocks above the Cirupa barrancas, like two men striking each other? 
They, ’tis said, were two compadres, who forgot their vows to heaven, 
and were turned to stone. Their like may also be seen on the Naiel 
road, close to a great city of the south called Guanajuato. 

Two youths lived near this wild river when th dfather had but 
few more years thanthou. They were only sons of families long friends, 
and their fathers had been compadres before them, so that in truth they 
were as brothers. And when the father of Manuel died, he had a second 
father in Pancho’s father ; and no want came to the little house whose 
ruined walls thou art afraid to play about, because ’ tis said the dead 
os back there to mourn, and drujas dance in the empty rooms after 

ark. 

One day the father of Pancho was found dead at the foot of a great 
barranca, just where Rio de Candemafia makes a wild leap a thousand 
feet below. He must have slipped, and crushed his head, for he wasa 
good man and numbered none but as friends. 

Pancho grieved for his father, whom he had dearly loved ; but there 
is much to heal the wounds of youth, and Pancho’s grief was soon 
assuaged. Not so with his little compadre. He grieved and would not 
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be comforted. To make the comadre and the little ones more comfort- 
able, he gave all the money he earned by a and selling deer to 

gvringos who came to work the mines at conlilin. One day after 
an outburst AS oad he fied to the mountains and was seen no more. 
Then came times for the people of the river. The waters came as 
never before. The family of Pancho was drowned. The mother and 
sister of Manuel became a prey to grief which ate their hearts away. 
And when they died, Pancho left his native forest and the 5ruja-haunted 
river. He went into the great world of the interior and there worked in 
the mines of Durango. In the years that passed he took to wife a sweet- 
faced girl with eyes of heaven’s own beauty, like unto thine own, little 
one. And her name was the same as thine, my Perla. And as the 
happy years passed there dwelt in his heart but one grief, the uncertain 
fate of his compadre. 

It was in the days when Mexico had but few railroads, before the good 
Diaz came to make happy and prosperous the people, and when bandits 
swarmed the mountain passes to rob and kill packers who supplied the 
merchants with cloth and spices and other foreign things from the dis- 
tant port of Mazatlan. Terrible deeds were done in the lonely passes, 
and scarce a week passed without some of the bandits coming even into 
the town itself. And so skillful was the terrible Heraclio Bernal at dis- 
guising himself that ’twas said he walked the streets of Durango when 

e listed, and he or his companions heard all that was said in their dis- 
favor. And anyone speaking ill of Bernal or his men was sure to suffer 
sooner or later. Toll was exacted from every merchant in Durango, 
which was gladly paid, that the pack trains from Mazatlan might be un- 
molested. One day a party of gringos, two men and two women, left the 
plaza to visit their mines two leagues away. They were strangers to the 
country, and when warned of bandits scoffed and jeered at those who 
knew. And before they had ridden a hundred metros, a tall man in 
silver broidered charro suit, with fair hair, eyes like the skies and terrible 
mien, commanded them to halt. They could do naught but obey, so 

ifying was the appearance of the man; and, mounting one of the 
horses and leading the other three, he galloped thrice around the plaza 
in bravado; and not a hand was raised to stay him as he rode off toward 
the mountains, leaving the gringos to lament their folly. For years the 
bandits prospered and were as kings in the high passes where no one 
dared to venture in pursuit. 

Time passed and changes came to Mexico. The good man who be- 
came the leader of the people caused a railroad to be built and Durango 
was no longer isolated from the world. Soldiers came farther in one 
day than before in twenty. All breathed freer, and said that bandits 
would soon be no more in the mountain passes of Durango. 

Vet as time passed the terrible Heraclio Bernal, with a great price 
upon his head, still flourished. He lived a charmed life and ’twas said 
that duendes and brujas were his accomplices. 

Pancho had never seen the terrible man and when the administrador 
of the mine told him to prepare to take the bars of silver to Mazatlan, in 
place of the conductor who had been killed, he felt but little fear, be- 
cause a detachment of cavalry would leave an hour before the bullion 
train. The general of the division was determined to capture the terrible 
Heraclio Bernal, who, it was rumored, had been wounded and deserted 
by his men. The price for his head was ten thousand esos. ‘ This 
sum,” said Pancho in his mind, “‘ perhaps I can win ; for in my journey 
over the mountain passes, on my return from the safe conduct of the 
bullion, I may tarry a little and search for the nest of the bandits. My 
mountain-passed boyhood will teach me where to look for the hidden 
foe. I have heard this Heraclio Bernal, even as I, is mountain-bred.” 

The soldiers had cleared the path of bandits and the journey to Ma- 
zatlan was made in safety. There was naught to fear on the return, for 
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the packers carried but a few fanegas of corn and a little salt, killing a 
deer as they had need of more food. When they reached the cor 
of the mountain, Pancho sent ahead his companions to Durango, and 
taking a little salt and a rifle, he left the trail and crept softly through 
the underbrush, his keen eyes alert, his ears open to the slightest sound, 
his fine strong young body, — as a deer’s, bending like a reed among 
the thick chaparral that none but a mountain-born man could penetrate. 
Every fiber of his body thrilled, every sense was exquisitely attuned. 
The old life, the one real life—the mouutain life—was his ee But fol- 
lowing the sense of exultation was a bitter drop. Something was gone 
from the old life. The forest blossom had lost its odor ; the strong man 
lacked a sixth sense—a compadre. 

“Were he but here,” he said bitterly, ‘‘what sport ’twould be to 
chase this Heraclio Bernal to his den and fall upon him, even were he 
supported by a score of men, Manuel and I could vanquish them. Ah, 
Manuel, Manuel, Manuel,” he cried, ‘‘how my heart has grieved for 
thee, my friend, my brother, my dear lost compadre.’’ Then, checking 
his grief, he went on and on, ascending and descending the rocky defiles 
and clambering like a goat from crag tocrag. The rain began to fall, the 
wind to moan among the branches of the great alisos, lightning forked 
the sky and thunder claps resounded from peak to peak. And as he de- 
scended into a trail made by the wild sheep to a little stream in an 
arroyo, his quick eye caught sight of something that made his blood 
rush through his veins like fire. ‘Twas a bit of silver cord, such as is 
used to cross from button to button on the charro taloons. No horse- 
man could pass that steep trail. There was a fugitive ahead of him. 
ee on hands and knees and peering over the bank he saw a man 
bathing a wounded kuee in the water. He could not see his face, 
but the long, fair hair told him that it was Heraclio Bernal, the bandit 
chief. For he was fair, of good Castilian blood, even as were the two 
compadres of whom I speak, with naught of an Indian strain that gives 
the Mexicans so dark acolor. Pancho raised his rifle to fire, but some- 
thing akin to pity filled his heart as he heard the heavy groans of the 
wounded man. He was dying. There was no mistaking the awful 
sound that issued from his clenched teeth as he fell back on the bank, 
his wounded limb dangling in the water and making crimson its spray 
as it leapt over its pebbly bed. Throwing himself down the bank, 
Pancho caught the dying man in his arms. His fair face was as white as 
the snow, his blue eyes like glass. Between his clenched teeth came 
words that Pancho bent close to hear, and the dying man murmured, 
** Pancho, Pancho.’’ 

**Who art thou’’, cried Pancho, “that knowest my name. Speak, 


man, before thou diest!’’ And the dying man essayed to , but 
before he could give utterence, the eyes of Pancho fell upon a little iron 
cross that hung the man’sneck by acord. He knew the cross. It 


seemed but yesterday that he had given it to Manuel Varela to seal their 
vows of compadreria, Snatching the cross from the breast of the dying 
man he cried, “Speak, and tell me truth as thou art dying. How 
camest thou by this cross? Where is my friend, my brother, my com- 
padre to whom I gave this symbol ?’’ 

The man opened his glassy eyes and said, ‘‘Pancho Valtierra, dost 
thou not know me? Iam Heraclio Bernal, the bandit chief, he who was 
thy compadre in days long gone ; he who killed thy father. There, on 
the ground is my machete. Take it and sever my head from my body. 
Take the head on which a price is set and gain for thee and thine ten 
thousand pesos. 'Tis all I can do to expiate my crime of killing thy 
father. It matters not that ’twas by accident I threw the stone that 
hurled him to his death. I could not stay to see thee mourn a father, my 
comadre mourn a husband. I fled to these mountains where I hoped to 
forget the past in deeds of violence. Hark, what is that? Pursuers, 
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soldiers! They come to gain the price upon my head. Take my machete 
and sever it from my body. I could at best live butan hour, Strike— 
quick. But stay a moment. Press thy lips to mine and say ‘I forgive’ 
— tis but a little word and it may count with God to my credit. Ah, 
that is well—thou hast forgiven. Strike—strike !’’ 

And when the soldiers burst through the chaparral like wolves scent- 
ing their prey, a man rose before them, and in his right hand he held a 
machele and in the other the head of Heraclio Bernal, the outlaw, and 
claimed the price of ten thousand fesos set upon it. 

What did Pancho do when the money was his? Like many another, 
money was his ruin—blood money—blood money ! 

First his sweet-faced wife fell a prey to the evils brought about by 
wealth to which she was not born. She left Pancho and the little Perla 
to lead a gay life in the great city of Mexico. The little one, light of 
Pancho’s eyes—even as thou art of mine—made sore his heart always by 
his light ways, and she, too, followed in her mother’s path, leaving the 
old man to care for her babe. And then he left the gay town of Du- 
rango, where maidens love to do naught but segues with every passing 
stranger on the plaza. He took the little Perla back to the mountain 
home where maidens are so near heaven that naught of evil can befall 
them. 

Why do I weep, little one? Oh, ‘tis only because I am an old man 
and such wild tales bring back the memory of one long dead, rest his 
soul with the angels, for he was not all bad, not all bad. 

There, there, little one. Bring thy cot and place it close to mine, 
Hold my hand until sleep closes thy sweet eyes ; and dream not of the 
terrible Heraclio Bernal, but of him who was not all bad, not all bad, 
Manuel Varela, the compadre. 


Matachic, Chihuahua, Mexico. 


THE SOLDIER’S WILL. 


HIS quaint and touching ‘‘last will and testament ”’ df 

a Spanish soldier in New Mexico, 77 years ago— 

long before Americans knew that country—was fer- 

reted out by Dr. Elliott Coues in the archives of Santa Fé, 
shortly before his death, and is here translated. 


WILL OF JOSE ANTONIO ALARID. 


In the name of Almighty God, and in the presence of Our Lady 

the Virgin Mary, Mother of God and our Lady, andef all the Saints, 
Angels and all the Celestial Court, I, José Anténio Alarid, state that I 
protest and say that I faithfully and truly believe in the Mystery of the 
Most Holy Trinity, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, three distinct per- 
sons and one only true God, and that the second person, which is our 
Lord Jesus Christ, became man in the most pure womb of Our Lady the 
Virgin Mary, she being virgin before, during and after the birth ; and I 
also believe in my heart and confess with my mouth all which Our Holy 
Mother the Roman Catholic Apostolic Church holds, believes and con- 
fesses, and in this holy faith I desire to live and die, wherefore I make 
this my testamentary memorandum in the following form : 

In the first place, I give my soul to God our Lord, who created and re- 
deemed it at the cory of his most precious blood, and my body I give to 
the earth from which it was made ; and if God should be pleased to take 
me unto Him, I hereby request that my body be buried at the entrance 
of the church, and that my funeral be an humble one, as it becomes a 
soldier, which I am, and according to the ordinances. 
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I also state that I am a soldier with the rank of first 
SS ee res duty at this post of San Fernando. 
2 oe 


have been married, and have received the u 
blessin to the rites of our holy Mother Church, to Rosa 
dover roo years, from which we had and reared 
eight children who are, John, Mariano (d ), Dolores (deceased), 


Manuel, Floréncia, Maria de la Cruz, Igndcio and Ysidro, whom I de- 
clare to, = my — children and heirs ae iage 

eclare for my property a cut-off reguia gun, one cartri 
box, one leather shield, one saber, one scabbard, one pair of spurs, one 
saddle, one pair of saddle bags. 

I also have of wearing apparel: one new uniform, a pair of trousers ; 
also a new red waist-coat, a pair of buckskin trousers, hemmed, lined, 
and never used ; a worn cloak, a worn hat, a colored blanket, a white 
blanket, a zarape of blue color, a change of ‘underclothing—much used ; 
an embroidered pouch, an Ordnance Manual, two pair of oxen, one 
horse, one mule, two spits, a hig ax, an adze, a chisel, one branding iron 
two plow points, my dwelling-house, which consists of seven rooms, an 
of a straw-shed, and a stable with ite piece of land back of it for an or- 
chard ; a tract of tillable land that measures from north to south fifteen 
hundred and twenty-eight varas, from east to west one hundred and 
eighty-nine waras ; another tract of land at the entrance to the cafion of 
San Fernando, which is from north to south thirteen hundred and fifty- 
two varas, from east to west one hundred and sixteen varas ; one plat- 
form for forage with nine uprights with its roof and railing in the same 


I also declare to be my wish that my dwelling-house, with all its fur- 
niture and utensils, a yoke of oxen, and all the tools, and half of the 
land belonging to the house remain the property of my wife, and of a 
ms a boy I raised. 

I also declare that my son Juan owes me three hundred and fifteen 
coin dollars. I order that two hundred and eighty-nine dollars be paid 
to Tomas Sanchez for the house in which I dwell and its land. 

I also declare that the soldier, Tomas Maldonado, deceased, owes me 
fifteen coin dollars, as it is shown by his last will, which is in the hands 
of the Governor. 

I also declare that Anténio Duran, citizen of the Cafiada de Cochitf, 
owes me four cows with their calves. 

I also declare that Anacleto Valensuela owes me thirty-two 10-quarter 
blankets, and five sheepskins. 

I also declare that m f son Manuel owes me two cows with their calves, 
a pair of three-year-old bulls and five goats with their kids, which he 
got without my pleasure and permission. 
an — declare I owe Manuel Gallego one hundred and forty coin 

I also declare I owe Antonio Ortiz, I do not remember how much, but 
from my accounts and credits it will be seen. The last payment I made 
was four volumes of Columbus, which he took for twenty-eight dollars, 
a sorrel mule in twenty-two doilars ; whatever I may yet be indebted to 
him, I wish it paid; and this last payment I delivered it to the deceased 
Fernando Delgado in his own hands, and he it was who loaned me that 
amount. 

I also declare I owe D. Atandcio sixty-six dollars; to Pablo Lucero 
twenty-two coin dollars, and a cow with a calf. 

I also declare that I owe José Francisco Ortiz twenty-six dollars ; 
the heirs of the deceased Gertrudis Ortiz twenty-one dollars; to jth 
Miera twelve dollars ; to the soldier José Jaramillo six dollars. 

I also declare for my property and balance of my accounts whatever 
the paymaster says, after he has gone over my accounts ; and from that 
I request that all these items that I owe be paid, and from the remaining 
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surplus I order that six masses be paid for the repose of my soul to San 
Miguel, six to San Juan N uceno, six for the souls in purgatory, one 
to the great power of ; and after having paid everything, that a 
third ey be given to my wife, and the remaining money as well as 
goods be divided in equal parts among my children, so that they may 
enjoy it with the blessing of God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost. 

I also declare that I appoint as my executors, in the first place, my 
son Juan ; in the second, corporal Jose Salaises, of my company, and in 
the third, my wife, whom A) gee and charge and ask for love’s sake to 
do and act as I have —_ ‘ 

I declare that I had forgotten to mention the land I have in Galisteo, 
a ranch. I ordered it to be sold for ten cows, that being what has been 
offered tome, Also that Miguel Griego owes me three goats with their 
kids and three one-year olds. I order that they be collected and that 
everything be distributed in equal parts among my said heirs. 

I also declare to have a hall and a room at the town of San Fernando 
which a © the lands of the cafion, and all of it may be distrib- 
uted; it is my desire that of the rest of my property and money 
six dollars in coin be given to the forced legacies. 

I also declare that I have made no other will or codicil, and in case 
any such should appear I revoke and annul any such memorandum or 
codicil that may so appear, and I only want this to be real, true and sure. 

And for its greater validity I requested the corporal of my compan 
and actual commander of this post, Josef Salaises, to interpose his mill 
tary decree ; and I said corporal said that I would and have interposed 
it to the extent by law conferred upon me, with two assistant witnesses, 
who are Josef Torres (carbineer) and Josef Xaramillo (soldier), and the 
party executing it signed with me and the witnesses named. To all of 
which I certify. Fortified Post of San Fernando, March twelfth, eight- 
een hundred and twenty-two. 

Josz ALaRip (Rubric), 


Joszr SaLalszs (Rubric). 
Attending : 

Joszr Torrxs (Rubric). 
Attending : 

JoseF XARAMILLO. (Cross.) 


SOLITUDE 


BY LOUIS Jd. BLOCK. 


ORTH from the many noises let me pass, 
Under these trees I find my younger soul again, 
I hear the soft faint whisper of the % 
And sweeter is it than the words of men ; 
I must forego the weariness of strife, 
The saddening search for things of little worth, 
* The bitter foils that break the heart of life, 
And dull the sources of the truer mirth. 
Let me be freed from all those storms awhile, 
Be glad to watch the light play on the brook, 
Bathe myself in the sky’s unvarying smile, 
And read again the songs in nature’s book ; 
So shall the day’s swift changes bring to me 
The olden joys, the lost serenity. 









ah 





FoG-Bows. 


BY WILL A. WRIGHT. 


HE rainbows, believed in our school days to promise that the 
world shall never again be destroyed by flood, are so common 
that probably every grown person has seen at least one every 

year of his life. 

Fog-bows are of rarer occurrence. These weird apparitions of the 
fogs occur only, so far as I know, in countries bordering on the sea- 
coast. 

October 2, 1894, while on a hunting trip in Orange county, California, 
I witnessed a strange freak in fog-bows. About seven o’clock in the 


morning a fog of unusual density still hung over the valley. So dense 
was it that I could hardly see twenty yards away. Suddenly the sun- 
light broke through the mass, and immediately the fog began to fade. 
At the same time a fog-bow made its appearance, not against the bank 
of fog, as is usual, but set right down in its midst. One end of the arc 
appeared to be only about twenty yards away. From this point the 
bow gradually diminished throughout the curve until it faded, in the 
distance, to a faint streak. As the sunlight grew stronger and the dis- 
sipation of the fog continued, two smaller bows appeared in the center, 
having the same trend, proportion and color as the primary bow. This 
bow lasted fully half an hour. The commoner fog-bows consist of a 
single arc of silvery whiteness. 

On July 5, near Los Angeles, I saw a most remarkable fog halo, of 
which an imperfect idea is given by the illustration. I had climbed to 
the top of a hill about 500 feet altitude, where everything below me 
was shrouded in a thick undulating fog, that spread over the country 





like a vast white sea. The ‘sun arose aboveJthe [fog™ clear" and’ bright. 
At half-past six o'clock the fog began to drift. With this ‘movement 
the halo made its appearance, unusually clear and ‘sharp. . Walking to 


the crest of the hill to get a better view, my shadow was thrown in’ al- 
most inky blackness upon the fog in the center of the halo. 

The observer of a rainbow well knows that he is always situated 
exactly on a line between the sun and the bow itself. Around the head 
of the shadow was formed a series of prismatic rings of clear rainbow 
brilliancy. As the bow began to fade, streaks of light radiated from 
the head in the shadow and from between and behind the rings. In 
the center, directly around the head of the shadow, was the same 
silvery whiteness of the primary bow. 


Les Angeles, Cal. 


THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 


BY JULIA BOYNTON GREEN 


I please my fancy thinking, moons agone, 
The lands played here the old Hellenic tale. 
Came one with earnest face and cheek o’er pale, 
With eyes lore-laden. And another one 
Whose regal front owed vassalage to none, 
High browed and haughty. Then her azure veil 
The third one loosed, and clothed in dazzling mail 
Of perfect beauty, met the morning sun. 


Holding the golden fruit, the arbiter 
Advanced to judge between the three who sued ; 
He gazed, he paused a breath’s incertitude, 
Then reached the prize, afraid of no demur, 
And yielding to her beauty great and calm, 
Laid it in California’s rosy palm. 
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** An Old Subscriber’? seems really concerned to know ‘‘ Why 


GLASS the Lion mentions God so often, and how the Lion comes to 





GOD8. know so much about God?’ 

Confidentially, now, the Lion does not know much about God— 
though he has friends who do. They can tag, measure and delimit 
Him. They know what is His native tongue, His religious denomina- 
tion, His political party. The Lion also used to know, until he got too 
many friends. It was more comfortable so; for with infinite good 
taste God always belongs to the nation, church and party of the 
speaker. The Lion’s embarrassment came when his friendships were no 
longer confined to the provincial, and when he began to learn that the 
Human Race is human, instead of only a few streets in Boston; and 
while God agreed with all these people, they did not agree with one 
another. It is at least disconcerting, after twenty-odd years of New 
England certitude that English is the only language understood in 
heaven ; that God is a Methodist, and is really sorry for Baptists and 
Universalists, and doesn’t recognize the “‘ Romish” church at all (a 

leasant christian word He is supposed to have invented) ; and that His 

and is chiefly exercised to push politicians of my party where they 
wish to go, and fear the people wouldn’t let them go if they were not 
Divinely Pushed—it is wey ceo cree, dy say, to find out later, on equally 
good authority, that the Almighty is Catholic, a Democrat, and under- 
stands prayers in Spanish, French and Parsee, without an interpreter. 
And it has been too much for the Lion. He has had to give up puttin 
Wanamaker clothing upon the Infinite. He is no longer even dead 
sure that God is an Anglo-Saxon! But he is surer than ever of a rather 
more important fact. 

It is a curious study to see what different people think God “ looks 
like ;’’ and having seen now, not only their own exemplary diagrams 
but a t many thousand actual portraits, the Lion confesses himself 
inextricably tangled. The hideous Aztec porphyries wreathed with 
snakes, the wide-winged money-lenders of Assyria, the curly Jove of 
Olympus, the Brighamic personage engraved i y bible of 300 years 

far be it from me to say which of these, or of ten thousand others, 
is the better likeness. The Hebrew artist never draws a God with a 
Grecian nose, nor the Hottentot a God of 5 complexion, nor the 
Administration politician a God who looks as if He could insist on the 
decalogue a month after He promulgated it. In fine, man makes God 
in his own im “only a little more so.”’ That is the reason he 
makes 80 poor a fob of it on the average. For when you come to build 
Someone to swing the universe, and possess Space as it were a span, and 
construct Him on the lines and specifications of a tinker who cannot 
solder a leaky tea-kettle any too well, there is likely to be a certain 
— rtion. 

these ironies seem acute? Unfortunately, those who may be of- 
fended at them really believe these things and do not know it—for we 
believe as we do, not as we say. 

There are a great many things I do not know about God. But this 
little I do know—for He tells me. God is not my belly, nor my pocket, 
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nor my ignorance, nor my lusts. He is not a chance to rob my neigh- 
bor, nor an excuse to do what I like, nora scapegoat for dodging my 
duty. Whatever else He is, He is the something bigger and better than 
I. He is what I must climb to, not whatI can fallinto. He is the Right. 

And the reason He is frequently mentioned here, in the crude methods 
of speech He outfitted me with, is that I believe it is better to look up 
than down—or than in the mirror. ‘‘God’’ in these pages means 
simply—but literally—the Best We Know. Scientifically, that is what 
it means anywhere. And the Best We Know is a good enough standard 
to apply to whatsoever case. 


It is not pleasant to believe that the people who still claim THE 
that our conquest of the Philippines is expansion like Jeffer- DEADLY 
son’s, and that we are merely repeating the uisition of DIVERGENCE. 
Louisiana, California and the like, are willfully dishonest. And it is 
not necessary. In all probability they are merely very ignorant of his- 
tory, and just a little obfuscated by the buzz in theirears. For there is 
mo more parallel than there is between a republic and an empire. All 
our previous expansion has been in territory, to get room for our Peo- 
ple. The few thousand natives concerned in the transfer did not fight 
against it. We guaranteed them—and have given them—all the rights 
and privileges of our citizenship. That was republicanism. But the 
McKinley innovation is empire pure and simple. It takes in densely 
populated countries, not to get room for our People, but to give swing 
to our Trusts. It buys ten million inhabitants at $2 per head, refuses 
them citizenship, and when they fight for their human rights it shoots 
them down. The Constitution covered Louisiana and California, and 
all our other expansions. It is not allowed to cover the Philippines 
nor any of our Imperial conquests. And the man who fet vom that 
we have not hereby departed from all our traditions and all our princi- 
ples must accept the charge of gross ignorance or stand a much more 
serious indictment. 


Prof. Bernard Moses, of the University of California, and just MOSES 
now an ornament to the Philippine Civil Commission, is one IN THE 
of the handsomest men in California—and one of the least im- BULRUSHES. 
aginative. His signed contribution to the last B/ue and Gold (the an- 
nual book of the U. of C.) out-Beveridges the Boy Orator of the Wabash, 
without any of Beveridge’s butten-hole rhetoric—for Prof. Moses is a 
sober man, not an Infant Phenomenon. He believes that the Trust is 
the perfect flower of American institutions ; and that Philippine soil 
will be a first-rate place to set out more plants. He confesees—as even 
so punctual a literalist has to confess—that the Islands are no place for 
Americans who work. But they are bully for Trusts, Syndicates, Cor- 
porations. The American occupation will be, he says very truly, by a 
class, not by the people. No other territory, he admits, was ever before 
taken by the United States for the Privileged Few—all our ‘‘ expan- 
sions’’ hitherto have been to make room for American settlers, not 
American monopolies. The present war of conquest, precipitated and 
waged by one man who does not lie awake nights to hate Trusts, is 
purely and solely for the benefit of what Prof. Moses is pleased to call 
“* the organizing and dominant class.’’ That class numbers a few thou- 
sand people, smart enough to get 70,000,000 to pay their freight. 
Common Americans, as Prof. Moses wisely observes, will have to stay 
in America. Expansion is for the schemers. The Lion has no bones 
to pick with Trusts. He expects them to go as far as we let them— 
power always does. The curious thing in the matter is that Prof. 
Moses, being bright enough to see that nobody but the Trusts can be 
benefited by Imperialism, should be temporarily dull enough to pre- 
sume that a whole nation will furnish soldiers and war-taxes forever 
to fatten a class we seriously talk of dieting a little, anyhow. 
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NOT DEEP In early days a New York collection cy sent to its corre- 
BUT spondent in Dakota several accounts to aa” When a report 
LOUD. ‘was made, one bill bore the legend: ‘‘ No one to collect from. 
Man dead.” = oversight the same account was sent the same t 
a year later. is time it came back with the memorandum: “ 

dead.”” Congressman Loud’s little Postal Bill to drive small pub- 
lishers out of ess is “still dead.’’ There are needs for postal reform, 
certainly ; but as long as the government pays railroads for hauling the 
mail about twenty times the rate that a corporation pays them for haul- 

ing oil or sugar, Mr. Lond’s solicitudes seem tender at the wrong end. 


THE The death in Washington, April 10, of Frank Hamilton Cush- 
WHITE ing, removes one of the most striking figures in ethnology, not 
INDIAN. only here and now, but in all the history of the science. Mr 
Cushing was altogether a sort by himself; an astonishing compound of 
traits great and small. It is hardly too much to call him a | apeweeeehy 
certain line ; and he was even more paradoxical than genius is expected 
tobe. Some brief review and estimate of this extraordinary character 
will be made in another number. 


HONOR The plan to found, in honor of the late D. G. Brinton, a ‘‘Brin- 
TO WHOM ton Chair of American Archeology and Ethnology” in the 
HONOR. University of Pennsylvania, is commendable. Here was a man 
who merited remembrance ; and there are living Americans whom it is 
well to remember at the same time. We need such a chair—we need a 
many. For the field is ripe unto the harvest, and the laborers are 
ew. It is to be hoped that this plan to forward American research will 
find people of brains and money to endow it. Those who are interested 
may learn particulars from the Brinton Memorial Committee, 44 Mt. 
Vernon street, Boston. 


With the natural impulsiveness of youth, a good many of us 

who sympathize—as all unadulterated Americans do—are a bit 

sore because the embattled Dutchmen in South Africa “can’t 
take anything.” Ladysmith, Mafeking and all—why don’t these superb 
defenders of their liberty capture what they besiege ? 

This is natural, but young. The Boers are rather grayer about the 
temples. They cannot to take things—and they do not try. They 
just besiege. Ladysmith, eh? Well, here were 7000 Boers im 

g 15,000 Britons in the town, and gluing 30,000 more, under Buller, to 
the same part of the map, for weeks and weeks. That is brains, In 
war, time is money to any invaded country; and the invader pays. 
Every day’s delay is profit to the Boers and loss to the English. 

And suppose the farmers had taken Ladysmith? What would they do 
with 15,000 prisoners? March to Pretoria with them, stay in P. to 

them, add 33 per cent. to the little republic’s to feed 
em, and leave Buller and his 30,000 free to invade the svaal. 

Never thought of that? Well, you may be sure the Boers did. That 
is the reason they conduct “‘unsuccessful sieges.’’ Their is not to 
catch white elephants, but to tie up five to ten times their number and 
let Time do its work. 


ONE Machiavelli did not say—though it is put in his mouth—that 
OF THE “speech was invented to disguise our thoughts.’’ It was 
TOKENS. really invented, perhaps, to hide our lack of thought. 

instance, no one needs to think, who can say that the South African 

Republic is a Hateful Oligarcy, largely unwashed ; and that England's 

is a daily-tubbed divine mission to spread Freedom and Democracy. He 

doesn’t even have to think what is on the blackboard. In the army of 

the Hateful Oligarchy, a Republic Only in Name, the officers are chosen 

for their brains. There is no objection to a common person if he can 
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Bamboozle Britishers. That is a reason why the Boer army is so liber- 
ally supplied with officers who can. In the army of the Only Lover of 
Liberty, on the other hand, no poor man can be an officer. The captain 
oe my not because he knows anything, but because he has Blood and 
can buy his commission and has a lazy income so that he can live up 
to it. No man like Miles, a crockery clerk ; or like Lawton; or like 
Grant ; or like Sheridan could be a general in the British army. He 
isn’t an aristocrat, he hasn’t the Blood, he hasn’t the money. What 
have his brains to do with it? And that is the reason why the British 
side of the war has been one long series of stupid blunders. There are 
people foreordained to believe that England is fighting for liberty. They 
would believe anything. England is fighting for the precise conditions 
she fights by—and finds it mighty expensive—the amiable doctrine that a 
gentleman is one who does nothing; and that any man born with an in- 
come is divinely appointed to captain men born without one ; and that 
both - hereditary lords of any base-born farmers in Lexington or 
Pretoria. 


It was the good edge of a good wedge when David StarrJordan, THE 


President of Stanford University, Benj. Ide Wheeler, President FIRST STEP 


of the University of California, and Thos. J. Kirk, Superin- 

tendent of Public Instruction, were duly empowered to appoint the 
other members of a much-needed State Educational Commission. 
Naturally, these judges picked a good venire ; and the Commission held 
its first meeting last month in San Francisco. Its aim is to better our 
public schools; to knock some of the politics out of them and some 
common-sense into them. Andthey need it. California is no worse off 
than other States—but it ought to be a great deal better off. So long as 
it is notorious that Germany has better public schools than this whop- 
ping nation has, Americans have some obligation to be trying to catch 
up; and for a good many philosophic reasons, California is the most 
hopeful corner for the catching-up process. 


The Commission meeting was admirable in tone and temper, THEIR 
in the freedom and impetus of its discussions, in the prompt LARGE 


sanity with which it rejected the only plugged quarters at- 

tempted to be passed on it, and in its evident determination to improve 
conditions as far and as fast as possible. The only discouraging feature 
was no fault of the Commission. The people who do of try are the ones 
to blame that reforms can go neither faster nor farther. The meeting 
was perhaps most significant in the fact that this company of maybe 
forty people, educated and education-caring, from all parts of the State, 
did not dare to think of hoping to do more, at the outset, than recom- 
mend some changes in styles of manicuring. Any radical hope to sim- 
plify and rationalize the enormously complicated roller-process mill 
into which our school system has been turned, must fall a long way 
ahead. Meantime, the real friends of education must be content to do 
only what they may. 


COsTs. 


CONTRACT. 


Just how absurd much of our educational machinery has be- ‘THE HEATHEN 
come, it is certain that few people realize. The technicians do IN HIS 
not, for they are too busy with the machine—and too near it. BLINDNESS.”’ 


Parents do not, for they are too far from it. They care less and less. A 
great many of them do not even know the name of the teacher of their 
children. I meet hordes of such parents — ‘‘good people,’’ who would 
be scandalized if called ‘‘worse than a heathen,” as the scriptures are 
impolite enough to term them. For a smart people—as we make no 
bones of calling ourselves—we have allowed an incredible amount of 
folly to leak into the first thing a really smart people would take care 
of. It is mighty convenient to send our children to school and “get 
shut’’ of all parental responsibility thereby. It is mighty comfortable 
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to think that the attraction of gravitation takes care of the schools, and 
that we needn’t bother. But comfortable and convenient as it is, it isn’t 
ae gm Eternal vigilance is the price of several other things besides 
iberty. 
The first step to a reform is to know its need. Is it too harsh to speak 
of our public school system as now at the manicure stage? Let us see. 


STRICTLY Are you aware, for example, what a serious misdemeanor it is 
BURGLAR- to teach music, drawing, penmanship, gymnastics or manual 
PROOF. training in one of our public schools? A blacksmith cannot 

lawfully be hired to teach boys to pound iron; nor a carpenter to in- 

struct them how to saw straight; nor a woman to show girls how to 

make bread less sodden than the average school-board’s brains—unless 

he or she has passed a critical examination and obtained a Teacher’s 

Certificate in each and all of the following modest and pertinent studies : 

























Vocal Music, Composition, 

Psychology Defining and Word Analysis, 
Physiology, English and American Literature, 
School Law, Botany and Zoology, 

Algebra, History of the United States, 
Drawing, Elementary Physics, 
Orthography, English Grammar, 

Reading, Plane Geometry, 

Arithmetic, Book-keeping, 

Penmanship. Geography. 






Now, in the name of all the godsatonce! Take this along with you 
to the basement or some other corner serene for thought, and set your 


mind at it. 


Of course it is not too much to say that noabsolutely first-class 
OUT cook, carpenter, or smith ever lived who could pass such an 
MEN. examination. Wagner couldn’t, Rafael couldn’t, Hercules 
couldn’t. It is not unscientific to presume that no one ever will. We 
are all poor worms of the dust, inching along in our finiteness. And 
with all our conceit we know enongh to know it. We care more 
whether our blacksmith can shoe a horse without throwing it lame 
than for his views on the Greek aorist. A Bridget who can boil water 
without burning it is nearer home in our economics than one up in 
yschology and down in the culinaries. Fancy choosing a carpenter 
‘or his grasp of the Victorian poets! But that is ‘what we are doing 
in our schools ; and our children pay the freight. Bone of our bone, 
flesh of our flesh, bud of our immortality—what are they, that we 

should consider them? 


BERTHS This provision of law is, of course, by deliberate intention of 
FOR THE the heelers, to whom we leave law-making. It is to save all 
AMATEURS. the manual training jobs for the nice young graduates of our 
Normal and University training schools, and to keep workmen from 
breaking in. For these amiable youths are.no more workmen than a 
retoucher in a tintype gallery is an artist. Doubtless there are some of 
them who could make a living by selling the things they make; but I 
never saw one. And the law is expressly designed to support those 
who cannot. What do our children count, compared with our patriotic 
duty to supply jobs to all who would rather go to college than learn to 

make shoes ? 


TO SAVE Another reason for this confluent idiocy in our system is that 
THEIR the able persons already ‘‘certificated’’ to teach Latin, algebra, 
FEELINGS. or literature in our schools wish to protect their own repub- 

lican dignity. It would be pretty hard on some of them to have to 
meet any man who had actually contracted sweat at honest work and 
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couldn’t smatter in psychology. Any one who knows the average 
caliber of these people must feel for them—any one who is aware of 
their endemic grammar, spelling, and horizon ; any one who knows 
how soon science and the classics would wilt and die without them. 
Their only comfort must be the reflection that so far as the artisan is 
concerned who can’/ pass an examination in 23 smatters, the feeling is 
mutual. One is reminded of the rural lovers: 

“Don’t you tell nobody you beaued me home tonight, Silas.” 

“Now, Nell! Don’t you be afraid | I’m just as shamed of it as you be.” 


The Lien would be the last brute to deride ‘‘ book-learning’’or HEAD 
to adore a Walking Delegate. Scholarship is good—if it’s AND 
scholarship, not sham. Manual labor is often stupid—particu- HAND. 
larly since we have invented Unions to keep the sober, industrious, in- 

workman from getting any higher than the drunken, incompe- 

tent shirk. The mary mistake is in thinking that either head or hand 
can get along without the other. Real education needs both. It is the 
process which fits a man to live. 


A classical training is a good tool. The Lion had nearly 20 WORDS 
years at the grindstone — nning Latin at seven, Greek AND 
at eight, Hebrew at nine, and the rest in their due order and DEEDS. 

rtion. He finds them useful every day of his life. He doesn’t 
count the time as wasted. But he learned more of vital utility in one 
year on his own feet than in fifteen years of “‘fitting’’ and four years of 
Harvard. When he had to find his way in the wilderness or perish there ; 
and cook for himself or starve ; and house himself or go stark under a 
hard sky; and stand alone or fall apart—why, he came to understand 
the post-graduate Man-course, and to approve of Education. Which 
means, in fact as in heredity, drawing a man out; and not instruction, 
which simply signifies Piling it Into Him. 


Genius is a thing God is stingy of. Wecan’tgoand buyitnor 45 TO 
et pick it up in the road. But there is ection on earth to COMMON 
inder us from having common sense. The brute beasts all SENSE. 
have it, and it’s ‘‘coming’’ to us. And it is high time we went back and 
met it half way, and hung at least a sample of it in every room of our 
public schools. 


Ah, the old days! How fastthey are fied—and how far! Was GONE 
California eyer at the ends of the earth? Was there really a OVER THE 

leozoic time when men walked a continent’s width to get to DIVIDE. 
t; and a letter home cost as much eetage as two hundred and fift 
letters require now ; and the Santa Fé trail was the overland line, wit 
prairie schooners for Pullmans ; a day of bullwhackers and the Pony Ex- 
press? Aye, there was—so any that doubtless not forty per cent. of 
the easy people who dwell in California now could give any intelligible 
account of what all these things were and meant. How many of us are 
aware of Alexander Majors, who died the other day at the mild age of 
86? Yet this old man, superseded and poor, ran the first mail route and 
the first freight line across our continent. His caravans dotted the Great 
Plains, his headlong riders carried across a 2,000-mile desert the fastest 
mail the world had ever seen, at $5 the half-ounce letter. Forty thou- 
sand oxen were locomotives to his Merchants’ Express. Five thousand 
men were in his employ. They were the link between the hundred 
thousand rovers and the Old Folks at Home. And now? Why we sit 
in upholstery and are in Chicago in three days. And so is a two-cent 
letter. May be there is no Royal Road to Learning ; but California is 
made easy—even though many never learn anything when they get 
here. As for the pioneers, they are few now. They were of the size of 
Men, and another of the af of them is gone, now, where railroads 
shall never come—God rest him. 

Cas. F. Lumnis. 
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A large, rich and dignified folio, 

embellished with more than fifty full- 

, page portraits (from Rinehart’s admirable 
negatives), and of text to warrant so expensive a set- 
ting, Geo. Bird Grinnell’s 7he Jndians of Today is a 


INTERESTING good book for‘any library. It is hard to imagine any sort of 


AN 


AND 


mind whatever which would not find real interest in work ; 


VALUABLE. eyen those who think they ‘don’t care anything about 


INDIAN 
PREACHER. The chronicle of the life and labors of this Mohegan Indian of 


Indians’ will be very likely to find, if they once dip into its sumptuous 
pages, that they care about this presentment of Indians. It is a very 
straightforward, unaffected, common-sense dealing with a human sub- 
ject an expert who is judicial though sympathetic. There is no 
maudlin sentimentality, no poetic vagueness, no brilliant inaccuracy. 
Mr. Grinnell “ only aks right on ;”’ soberly, coolly, and with the ex- 
rience and study of a lifetime to back his dispassionate summing up. 
othing could be quieter than his arraignment of most of our Indian 
policies—the land-in-severalty swindle, the agency iniquities, the stupid- 
ities and cruelties of our a of Indian education. In an entirely 
impersonal way, as a book should, he insists upon most of the important 
po nts which this magazine has been making for nearly a year in its fight 
‘or reforms in our scheme of educating Indians. Perhaps no other book 


has made so clear the eT of reservation schools, or schools near 
ig 


the reservation, over the Eastern schools like Carlisle. 

The breadth and sanity of Mr. Grinnell’s treatment of a large ques- 
tion are admirable. His experience (as has been shown in former 
works) is stron among the Plains Indians. As to the Southwestern 
tribes, it is palpably more academic and not infrequently weak. The 
statement, for instance, that the pre-Columbian tribes a// had movable 
lodges, is grotesque in face of the thousand-year-old architecture which 
has made the Southwest famous, the world over, for three and a half cen- 
turies. Such misprints as ‘Grand Quivera” for Gran Quivira, and 
**Zuni” for Zufii, are doubtless slips. H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $5. 


A book of uncommon interest as record is Samson Occom and 
the Christian Indians of New England, by W. De Loss Love. 


New England, a century and a half ago, missionarying among his own 
people successfully, and with honor among the whites, is of much historic 
worth and no small attractiveness to the curious reader. Mr. Love has 
done his work scrupulously and thoroughly ; and from a t number 
of sources has drawn us a very typical picture of that half-forgotten and 
rather narrow one-time activity for the conversion of our Eastern In- 
dians. The only serious criti of the book is a relative one. It 
might be much more illuminative if it had some comparison of other 
missi work among American Indians ; for beside the enormous, ef- 
fective and enduring policies which had already been at work for two cen- 
turies in Mexico and other Southern lands, all the missionary efforts of 
the Puritans were a futile fly-speck on a great map. The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. $1.50 net. 
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More varied and therefore more satisfactory than liz or Mc- BEAUTY 

Teague, Frank Norris’s latest novel, 4 Man’s Woman, has AND THE 
all the strength and all the grimness one has come to expect in BRUTE 
the work of this young California writer. There isa good deal of origi- 
nality in the plot ; and the drawing of the three chief characters is vivid. 
‘“ Bennett,’’ the hero, is an enormous brute ; an impossible iron mastery 
fit to clutch even the frozen North by the throat. If any of our arctic 
explorers were really of his mold, the pole would have been conquered 
already. ‘‘ Ferris,’ his lieutenant and victim, is more normal and 
doubtless more admirable. As for the heorine, ‘‘ Lloyd,” she is de- 
cidedly ‘“‘ a man’s woman ’”’ done by a man; and yet inspiring in her 
way. The description of the horrors of the Freja expedition in search 
of the Pole is rather tremendous; and all in all the book is of very un- 
common force. Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. C. C. Parker, 
Los Angeles. $1.50. 


The mere journalistic ‘‘ assignment '’ on which Ida M. Tarbell THE 
began, half a dozen years ago, to collect unpublished docu- REAL 
ments and portraits of Abraham Lincoln, has grown unhurriedly 
and logically in her hands to a serious and honorable contribution to 
history. Miss Tarbell may well feel proud of the two rich octavo vol- 
umes, aggregating nearly 900 pages and with more than fifty illustra- 
tions, in which her long and conscientious work has resulted. This very 
full and careful story of Lincoln is good reading for Americans at all 
times; and no less so now that so many forget what the Rail-splitter 
really was like—and how unlike he was to some others. A great num- 
ber of documents and letters hitherto unpublished, and a remarkable 
series of interesting portraits add much to the interest of this worthy 
biography. Doubleday and McClure Co., New York. C. C. Parker, 
Los Angeles. 2 vols., $5. 


Evidently there is one more whocounts. The nine storiesin TALES 
Jack London’s Zhe Son of the Wolf are good stuff, elemental OF THE 
and compelling. The hard-fisted, stiff-lipped, sound-hearted FAR NORTH 
life of the men under the Arctic Circle; the elimination of the weak- 
lings and scrubs, the oaken strength of the hard-trained fittest who sur- 
vive, are here shown with a firm hand. There is something of crudity, 
now and then—though very little fora first book—but a grim strength all 
through. They are stories sure to take hold upon anyone with the real 
breath of life in him. Such tales as the title story, ‘‘The White 
Silence,’’ ‘‘An Odyssey of the North,’’ and “‘ The Wife of a King,’’ no 
one need be ashamed to have written; and the young Oaklander has 
every right to be proudofthem. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1 50. 


LINCOLN. 


A reprehensible book, if I am any judge of boys’ books,isWm. TRASH 
O. Stoddard’s Running the Cuban Blockade. Leaving aside al- FOR 


together its political complexion—which may easily be inferred BOYS. 


—it is a palpable and pernicious pot-boiler, done by the yard after Oli- 
ver Optic calico patterns, but without the presswork of even Oliver Op- 
tic. It is of the inherent-absurd order of adventure, and the music hall 
brand of ‘‘patriotism.”” Worst of all it seems intended to make boys be- 
lieve that the officers of the United States navy are a dishonorable crowd, 
which they are not. If Mr. Stoddard has to write these cheap and vulgar 
catch-pennies to make a living, he isn’t entitled toone. H.S. Stone & 
Co., Chicago. C.C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.25. 


ART 
AS SHE IS 
DID. 


Very 1900 in its make-up, and in the excellent style of its 
publishers, E. Gordon Craig’s collection of 19 whisk-portraits of 
Henry Irving and Ellen Terry is something no family should be 
without. These pictures not only figure two actors who are household 
words; they are interesting documents of the school which throws a few 








Two 
GooD 
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ends of colored string at a piece of sticky flypaper and gets a ‘portrait ’’ by 
the adhesion. Likefthe lines in Mr. Crane’s Black Riders, these por- 
traits must be good — because we cannot see just what for. H. S. Stone 
& Co., Chicago. $1. 

The same firm publishes, as tastefully but with very handsome half- 
tones and a delicate pen-drawing by Penrhyn Stanlaws, The Picture Book 
of Becky Sharp, being a souvenir of that play upon Thackeray, with 
Minnie Maddern Fiske as ‘‘ Becky.’’ Paper, 25 cents. 


‘‘Europe? Why, I can take the whole cream off it in a month! ” 
The real person who said this has been embalmed in a select 


EYES. _- Sam T. Clover, the alert managing editor of the 


BETTER 
LATE 


SOME 
SOUND 


Chicago Evening Fost, has not skimmed the whole cream of Europe into 
the slender pitcher of his Glimpses Across the Sea; but he has certainly 
made a very readable series of thumbnail sketches. His “impressions’’ 
of a six weeks’ trip abroad have unusual freshness ; clear American eyes 
with good American common-sense. His 16 days in London and Paris 
were evidently well spent. And the well dressed little volume is not only 
pleasant but illuminative. Windiknowe Pub.-Co., Evanston, III. 


Caspar Whitney,feasily the leader in his’ line, has left the 
THAN Harpers and purchased Outing, which he promises to make a 
NEVER. real and vital oracle of the Outdoor Man. Mr. Whitney can do 
it, if any one may; for he is as expert a sportsman aé writer on sports; 
and has allied with him a number of the best known sportsmen in 
America — some with brains, and some with money, and some with both. 
Altogether it is by far the most promising attempt ever made in this 
country to furnish an adequate magazine of sport. 239 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
25 cents a number, $3 a year. 


A slender volume of poems by no means slender is added to 
the achievement of Robert Cameron Rogers, of Santa Barbara, 


VERSE. Cal., author of 7he Wind in the Clearing, and a couple of 


HORNUNG'S 


STORY OF 


other books. The present; outgiving, For the King, is something the 
most devout Californian need not blush for. The title poem is a strong 
setting of a biblical story ; and among the ‘‘ Lyrics of the Great Divide” 
and the miscellaneous numbers are several of uncommon appeal; direct, 
virile and of no trivial grace in thought and word. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $1.25. 


A new number in the handy and handsome ‘‘ Ivory Series”’ is 
E. W. Hornung’s 7ze Boss of Taroomia. Like Mr, Hornung’s 


“THE BUSH.” other stories of the Australian bush, this is good flesh-and- 


DARKIES 


AND 


blood, of the out-door virility. The sheep-station in the wilderness; 
the jealousies and meannesses which isolation begets upon little 
minds ; the breadth it gives large-ones ; the ruffianism and the heroism 
—these are‘all in place. And with themjthe story of a love perhapsa 
trifle whimsical, but fine and clean. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
75 cents. 


Ruth McEnery Stuart ought by this time to need no introduc- 
tion, to any one who reads at all. Her stories are always 


OTHERS. welcome; for if the technique of their telling be a little bit 





conscious, it is, very good technique, and above all she always has some- 
thing to tell. Holly and Pizen is acollection of five of her short stories 
of the South, and as characteristic as any of her work. ‘‘Queen o’ 
Sheba’s Triumph ”’ is as human as the rest, and the{[most ingenious of its 
company. The Century Co., 33 Kast Seventeenth street, New York. $1.25. 


Blue and White, the annual of the Los Angeles High School, is this 
yearja handsome bound volume, a credit to the enterprise of its young 
publisher, Eugene R. Hallett. 


Cuas, F. LUMMIS. 
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Courtesy Riverside ‘‘ Enterprive 


THE RIVERSIDE, CAL., STREET FAIR—THE IRRIGATION EXHIBIT. 
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THE RIVERSIDE, CAL., STREET FAIR.  Phetos. by 5. Squis 


Drill by scholars from Perris Indian School —Main Street. looking south 











CALIFORNIA BABIES. 





WE AND JACK, 
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C. M. Davis Eng. Co ‘ 


“SEAFORTHIA ELEGANS ”’ PALM, IN FRUIT. 








WHAT IT PORTENDS. 


ARLY in the fifteenth century the Spanish explorer, Antonio 
Galvao, indicated the availability of an interoceanic highway 
across Nicaragua. And now, after the question has been for 
seventy-five years before the Congress of the United States, it 

seems the irony of fate that the influence which most contributed to 
bringing the contention to a successful issue was the recent disastrous 
war of Galvao’s native land with the United States. 

While resting in peace, nations, like individuals, are apt to pro- 
crastinate and grow apathetic; but when our government was in peril, 
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OUR INTEROCEANIC HIGHWAY. 


and called 12,000 miles to the Oregon, it received an object lesson which, 
on May 2d, in the House of Representatives, bore fruit, the maturing 
of which is thrilling to contemplate. 

Not only will the vast trade of Europe be convenienced by this outlet, 
the growing commerce of the Orient pass through its waters at great 
saving of time and expense, and the United States be enabled to com- 
pete in every mart of the world, not to mention the added security 
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When answering advertisements, please mention that you “ saw it in the LanD OF SUNSHINE.” 


These little fellows find great satisfaction in their melancholy act. 
will find lasting satisfaction in the use of one of our vehicles. 


You 
They are 


well made, good style, and sold at reasonable prices. 
HAWLEY, KING & CO., 
Cor. Broadway and Fifth St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dealers in fine Carriages and the celebrated Wolff American High Art Cycles. 


YOU HAVE SEEN OSTRICHES 
OFTEN 


Probabiy, but have you seen them in different 
stages of development, nearly 100 in number? 


Have you seen them fed? Have you seen them 
on their nests? Have you seen how they are 
plucked? Have you seen their nests full of 
gigantic eggs? Have you been told of their 
unique characteristics? If not, a treat is in store 
for you at the 


SOUTH PASADENA OSTRICH FARM 


The best place to purchase boas, c agen, fans, tips 
and plumes. Illustrated catalogue for 2 c. stamp 


THINKING OF 


Your Summer Vacation ? 


If so, send for booklet regarding 
CAMP STURTEVANT. 


This resort is 
reached by a 
most interest 
ing burro trail 
from Sierra 
Madre, which 
follows the Big 
Santa Anita 
Cafion and 
climbs 
to pure ozone 
and complete 
restand enjoy 
ment Itis 
still favored by 
the same old 
mountains, 
pine trees, pure 
water, etc., that 
have charmed 
our old pat- 
rons, but the 
Camp has | 
many new con- | 
veniences, in- | 
cluding log 
cabin sitting- 
room, Swiss | 
dining-room, 
tennis court 
etc 
Address 
CAMP STURTEVANT 
STURTEVANT & CILLEY, Proprietors 
SIERRA MADRE, CAL. 


Lighter hearts and stronger bodies follow the use of Abbott's, the Original Angostura Bitters. 
At grocers. 
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CREATES A PERFECT COMPLEXION : | 


Mrs. Graham’s 


Cucumber and Elder 
Flower Cream 


It cleanses, whitens and beautifies the 
skin, feeds and nourishes skin tissues, 
thus banishing wrinkles. It is harmless 
as dew, and as nourishing to the skin as 
dew is to the flower. Price $1.00 at drug- 
gists and agents, or sent anywhere pre- 
paid. Sample bottle, 10 cents. A hand 
some book, ‘‘ How to be Beautiful,” free. 
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MRS. GRAHAM'S CACTICO HAIR GROWER 


TO MAKE HIS HAIR GROW, AND 


QUICK HAIR RESTORER 


TO RESTORE THE COLOR 
Both guaranteed harmiess as water. Sold by best Druggists, or sent in plain sealed 
wrapper by express, prepaid. Price, $1.00 each. 
For sale§by all Druggists and Hairdealers, 
Send for FREE BOOK: “A Confidential Chat with Bald Headed, Thin Heired and 
Gray Haired Men and Women.’’ Good Agents wanted. 
REDINGTON & CO., San Francisco, Gen. Pacific Coast Agents. 
MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 1261 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
MRS. WEAVER-JACKSON, Hair Stores and Toilet Parlors, 
| 318 8. Spring St., Los Angeles. 82 Fair Oaks Ave. , cor. Green St., Pasadena. q 
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CELEBRATED 
FAMOUS Remington 
veary ooRifles.. 


CALIBRES 22, 32740, 38755, 30720, 
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*“A Perfect Food’’ 
‘* Preserbes Health’’ 
** Prolongs Life ’’ 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


Known the world over. 

Received the highest in 
do~sements from the medical 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent house keeper 
and caterer Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Trade-Mark DORCHESTER, MASS. 


on Every Package Established 178 
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Remington Shot Guns 


Hammerless Double Barrel Shot Guns. 
Automatic or Non-Automatic Ejector. 
Double Barrel Hammer. 

Single Barre] Semi-Hammerless. 


FOR SALE BY THE TRADE 


REMINGTON ARMS CO. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPOT 


425 Market Street, S. F. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUB 
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